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THE AIR HAS BEEN FILLED FOR 
months with charges and counter-charges 
in regard to Argentina. Some say the 
country is well started on the road down 
which Mussolini took Italy and Hitler 
took Germany. Others claim President 
Peron is really a great democrat. To get 
at the truth, the American Federation of 
Labor recently sent a mission to Argen- 
tina. After several weeks in that coun- 
try, the group is now back in the United 
States. Labor’s investigators are busily 
at work on their report and expect to com- 
plete it soon. What did the A. F. of L. 
mission find in Argentina? For the an- 
swer, see this magazine’s April issue. 


SUPPORT OF THE PROPOSAL TO 
conduct a careful investigation of labor- 
management relations and sweeping con- 
demnation of pending Congressional bills 
which represent “punitive legislation de- 
signed to destroy” successful collective 
bargaining practices are expressed by a 
group of 160 economists and political sci- 
entists in a letter addressed to Chairman 
Taft of the Senate Labor Committee. 
“We strongly oppose any legislation,” 
state the educators, “which attempts to 
wipe out the gains made in the last decade 
granting the workers a somewhat more 
equal bargaining position with industry 
and which propose now to place workers 
at the mercy of their employers.” 


FROM A MANUFACTURER COMES 
a statement of the case for the closed shop 
which ought to impress even people like 
Senator Ball. The manufacturer is Her- 
bert J. Buchsbaum, president of S. Buchs- 
baum and Company, Chicago, a hard- 
headed, practical businessman. Says Mr. 
Buchsbaum: “Outlawing the closed shop 
would be against democracy in its full 
sense, the rule of the majority, the Ameri- 
can way.” He states further: “The effect 
on workers of a closed-shop agreement is 
an immediate improvement in morale. 
They at once recognize that management 
has wholeheartedly accepted them as a 
partner and no longer plots the destruc- 
tion of their union. * * * The effect on 


management is even more pronounced. 
Where labor has security, management 
has it also. Freedom from petty bicker- 
ing, suspicion, harassment and friction is 
sweet music to management. Certainty of 
good will and steady production by labor 
enables management boldly to proceed 
with acquisition of raw materials, manu- 
facturing space, advertising campaigns. 
Peace of mind replaces worry.” 


AN ARTICLE WHICH SHOULD BE 
of interest to all workers whose employ- 
ment opportunities are affected by the 
competition of products turned out by 
low-paid foreign labor is John B. Hag- 
gerty’s contribution, “Protect American 
Labor,” which begins on Page 22. At the 
recent general conference of UNESCO, it 
should be pointed out, a decision was 
reached to take no immediate action in the 
copyright field until a complete study has 
been made. At that time UNESCO is to 
invite all interested parties to present their 
points of view. UNESCO's decision at 
Paris was made at the instance of alert 
Nelson H. Cruikshank, A. F. of L. mem- 
ber of the United States delegation. 


WHAT IS THE MOOD OF BRITISH 
workers as Prime Minister Attlee calls 
for more austerity after seven hard years? 
Will Britain have enough manpower to 
achieve the production goals set in the 
Labor goevrnment’s ambitious economic 
budget for this year? Minister of Labor 
George A. Isaacs, in an article written 
exclusively for the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, will undertake to answer these 
and related questions in the next issue. 


WHAT HAS BEEN HAPPENING IN 
the teaching field is indicated by a recent 
article in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. In 
the last five years more than 1,500 Mis- 
souri schools have closed down. In the 
last four years, seven out of ten rural 
teachers have left their desks for other 
employment. Fewer and fewer young 
people are preparing themselves for ca- 
reers as teachers. The tragic Missouri 
story is being repeated all over America. 
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Same Thing 


We of this generation have faced two 
great menaces—fascism and commu- 
nism. Both are materialistic. Both are 
totalitarian. Both are anti-religious. 
Both are degrading and inhuman. In 
fact, they differ little except in name. 

Communism has bred fascism and 
fascism spawns communism. Both are 
the antithesis of American belief in 
liberty and freedom. 

The. Hitler, Tojo and Mussolini 
brands of fascism were met and de- 
feated on the battlefield. All those who 
stand for the American way of life must 
arise and defeat Red fascism in Amer- 
ica by focusing upon it the spotlight of 
public opmion and by building up bar- 
riers of common decency through which 
it cannot penetrate. 

The Communist Party in this coun- 
try is working against our people. It 
has for its purpose the shackling of 
America and its conversion to the god- 
less, Communist way of life. 

Communism is a system of intrigue, 
actuated by fanaticism. It knows no 
rules of decency. Its unprincipled con- 
verts would. sell America short. 

Let us no longer be misled by the 
Communists’ sly propaganda and false 
preachments on civil liberty. If they 
get control, liberty for Americans will 
be but a haunted memory. For those 
who seek to provoke prejudice and stir 
up the public mind to angry resentment 
against our form of government are a 
menace to the very powers of law and 
order which guarantee and safeguard 
popular rights. 

Let us gird ourselves with the de- 
termination that those basic freedoms 
and spiritual ideals for which so many 
have sacrificed so much shall not be 
destroyed from within. 

Let us be steadfast for America, 
work and live for America, and eter- 
nally be on guard te defend our. Con- 
stitution and our way of life against 
the virulent poison of communistic 
ideology. J. Edgar Hoover, 
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The A. ¥F. of L.'s Position — 
on Wndt-Labor Prgposads 


Harris and Ewing 
President Green before Senate Labor Committee 


Pais LY it would be physically impossible 
Within any reasonable time to take up all of the provisions 
Bf the exceedingly large number of bills dealing with labor 
Rltions, I believe that I can be most helpful if I should 
sent the views of the American Federation of Labor 
those important questions which are the subject of 
lost of the proposals—the closed shop, secondary boycotts, 
theckoff, cooling-off periods, minority strikes, registration 
and financial accounting of labor organizations, jurisdic- 
tional disputes, amendments to the Wagner Act and com- 
pulsory arbitration. 
At the outset let me challenge the very basis on 
hich this legislation has been presented to the country. 


His claimed to be a remedy against strikes. It is not. 
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Ee this year has 
under consideration dozens of 
bills pertaining to labor. The 
overwhelming majority of 
these proposals would be 
inimical to unions and their 
members. William Green, 
president of the A. F. of L., 
appeared last month before 
the Labor Committees of the 
Senate and House to point 
out the undesirable features 
of the anti-labor bills. Here, 
in condensed form, is what 
President Green said. 











It is directed not against strikes but 
against the process of collective bargain- 
ing itself. 

Does this legislation deal with the 
causes of industrial unrest that has swept 
the country since V-J Day? Does it 
reach the issues that were behind the dis- 
putes through which we have gone? The 
answer is categorically NO. 

The record, which no one can dispute, 
shows that during the most critical period 
following the termination of hostilities, 
86 out of every 100 workers who engaged 
in a work stoppage did so only because 
they were caught in the economic vise of rising prices and 
declining postwar income. These postwar strikes did not 
take place because of a breakdown of voluntary ‘collective 
bargaining. They did not occur because of the failure of 
unions to carry out the peaceful purposes and procedures 
to which labor is dedicated. The record shows that one 
basic cause of that unrest was inflation. The other major 
cause was government intervention into labor-management 
relations. 

Not one of these bills relates in any manner to the prob- 
lem of inflation, and all of them increase, rather than 
remove, government intervention. What, then, is the real’ 
purpose behind these laws? 

Any fair-minded student of these proposals. will inevi- 
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In Philadelphia, as in various other cities, industrial peace is the rule. Union haters try to conceal this fact 


tably reach the conclusion that the real 
purpose behind this legislation is to de- 
stroy unions and to wreck collective 
bargaining. 


OUTLAWING THE UNION SHOP 


Senator Ball’s bill, S. 105, seeks to 
outlaw completely any and all types of 
closed-shop, union-shop or other union- 
security agreements. The bill seeks to 
impose a compulsory open shop on 
American industry and Americar la- 
bor, and this even though the majority 
or, for that matter, 100 per cent of the 
employes involved had selected a union 
and desired to work under union-shop 
conditions and the employer was will- 
ing to grant such conditions. 

H. R. 8 introduced by Congressman 
Smith of Virginia, H. R. 122 intro- 
duced by Congressman Miller and 
other bills have the same object as Sen- 
ator Ball’s bill. 

The proposal to outlaw the union- 
security principle throughout American 
industry is not only bitterly reaction- 
ary but flouts over one hundred years 
of traditional industrial practice and 
returns organized labor to the same 
status it occupied at the very begin- 
ning of its struggles for recognition. 
It portrays a profound ignorance of 
economics and economic philosophy 
and a deep misunderstanding of the 
purposes and functions of the union- 
security principles. 

As long ago as 1902 a Congressional 
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Industrial Commission reported the 
urgent and justified necessity of the 
union-security principle, saying that 
“the final result” of the open shop “will 
be the destruction of the organization.” 

Volumes have been written concern- 
ing the moral and economic justifica- 
tion for the union-shop or union-secur- 
ity principle. Here only the highlights 
can be touched upon. 

There is probably no right other than 
the right to strike which organized 
labor deems more consecrated or more 
indispensable to its continued mainte- 
nance and well-being than the right to 
seek and obtain union-security agree- 
ments through the process of collective 
bargaining. The labor movement be- 
lieves, and with historical and practical 
justification, that the all-union shop 
constitutes an effective, indeed an indis- 
pensable, means of achieving: 

(1) Job security and protection from 
employer discrimination by removal of 
motives to discharge or demote because 
of union activity. 

(2) Equality of bargaining power, 
with consequent betterment of working 
conditions by insuring labor unity in 
the contest for a fair share of the joint 
products of capital and labor. 

(3) Protection of working standards 
by preventing cutthroat wage competi- 
tion by non-union employes. 

(4) Equality of sacrifice by insur- 
ing that all who enjoy union wages and 
working conditions, achieved through 


years of struggle and deprivation, share 
in the costs of such benefits as mem- 
bers of the union rather than as “free 
riders.” 

(5) The preservation and mainte- 
nance of organization once organiz- 
tion has been achieved, so as to free 
union energies for constructive rather 
than defensive uses. 

It is desirable not only from an equ- 
table point of view that all be required 
to participate in the expenses and costs 
of obtaining and maintaining working 
conditions, but also from a democratic 
point of view as a means of assuring 
all employes a voice in collective bar- 
gaining negotiations by giving them a 
standing in the union that represents 
them. 

Furthermore, a union is able to mait- 
tain all of its obligations under its cor 
tracts only if all employes covered by 
the contract are members of the union. 
The union acts only through its men 
bers and their elected officers and cat- 
not be expected to police an agreement 
thoroughly if only some of the employes 
are members of the union and thus sub- 
ject to its rules, laws and discipline. 

Protagonists of laws to outlaw the 
closed shop adopt as their slogan “the 
right to work” and assert that the 
closed shop denies that right. This 5 
nothing- but propagandistic hogwash. 

It is not a little ironic to witness the 
spectacle of the same reactionary éi 
ployer groups that for years sponso 
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and enforced such vicious practices as 
the blacklist now trying to obscure their 
selfish interests behind the smokescreen 
of the individual employe’s right to 
work. It is organized labor, and not 
these groups, to whom the right to 
work is truly precious. 


SECONDARY BOYCOTTS 


S. 55, introduced by Senators Ball, 
Taft and Smith, contains provisions 
that are indeed startling. It not only 
makes secondary boycotting, striking 
and picketing illegal, but restores the 
entire doctrine of, criminal conspiracy 
so abused in the past. 

Under Section 204 (a) (1), the so- 
called “secondary boycott” in all its 
aspects is prohibited under threat of 
fine or imprisonment, liability for triple 
damages and use of the injunctive 
process. Workers can no longer refuse 
to deal with employers whose practices 
may lead to the ruination of their work- 
ing conditions; they cannot refuse to 
deal with or work for anyone who does 
business with or otherwise assists un- 
fair employers. 

For a host of reasons, it is imprac- 
tical or impossible in many instances 
to establish decent work standards save 
by peaceful, economic pressure brought 
to bear on the customers or suppliers 
of unfair employers. The operation of 
a substandard plant means that the fair 
and humane employer, anxious to main- 
tain decent work standards and ade- 
quate mass consuming power, must, out 
of pressure of competition, either be 
forced out of business or abandon his 
fair and humane practices. It means 
the decimation of one of the most con- 
structive contributions made by organ- 
ized labor to American progress and 
the American way of life—namely, the 
elimination of competitive advantagés 
based solely on the crude exploitation 
of human beings. It means, finally, 
that the working people of this country 
would be compelled by law themselves 
to destroy the standards of living 
achieved over the years. 

Until employers in their business re- 
lationships are prepared to give up 
their right to refuse to deal with anyone 
whose business practices are detri- 
mental to them, unions will not be pre- 
pared to give up their right to refuse 
to deal with any employer whose prac- 
tices are detrimental to the interests of 
their membership. 


THE RIGHT TO STRIKE 


_The provisions of Section 10 of 
5. 360 and their underlying philosophy 
should be condemned by every citizen 
in this country to whom the essence of 
Americanism is meaningful. 

What we have here is paternalistic 
statism of the most obvious and dan- 
gerous kind. 
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strike to compel an employer to bar- 
gain with any organization or person 
not “certified as the representative’ of 
his employes under Section 9” is an 
unlawful strike. This goes even be- 
yond the intolerable restriction in S. 55 
against strikes by minority unions. 
This prohibits a strike for wages on 
the part of a majority union unless that 
union has first received the formal nod 
of government approval in the form of 
a certificate issued by some govern- 
ment agency. 

My essential point is that it will be 
a sorry day for this country if and when 
it adopts and enforces a philosophy that 
individuals or groups, be they workers, 
employers, farmers or anything else, 
may not meet their problems by re- 
sorting to their own lawful and peace- 
ful devices, but. rather are compelled 
to become dependent supplicants to an 
all-wise, all-providing, all-embracing 
government. 


INDUSTRY-WIDE BARGAINING 


S. 133 seeks to destroy all attempts 
by a single union representing employes 
in any particular trade or industry to 
eliminate, through the collective bar- 
gaining process, non-union wage com- 
petition throughout geographic areas, 
be they regional or national, if the 
areas extend beyond one hundred miles. 
In addition, it seeks to prevent such 
attempts to protect and maintain wage 
standards by agreement between two 


labor organizations in the same indus- 
try even though this agreement be on 
a strictly local basis and within the 
above-mentioned hundred-mile area. 
Thus, the necessary protection cannot 
be obtained either by a single agree- 
ment embracing all employes who 
might engage in wage competition or 
by agreement between union members, 
as by provisions contained in union 
constitutions or by-laws that no mem- 
ber or affiliate shall agree to or accept 
compensation below a stated minimum. 
A more retrogressive proposal could 
hardly be imagined. It treats the labor 
of human beings as though it were a 
commodity. 

In this country the most significant 
achievement of industry-wide bargain- 
ing has been in the garment industry 
where, beginning among conditions so 
disgraceful as to give rise to the very 
term “sweatshop,” there has evolved 
an industry-wide relationship, through 
industry-wide bargaining, which can 
serve as an example for the world. In 
addition, nationwide agreements in the 
stove industry, in the soil pipe industry, 
in the railroad industry, in the pottery 
industry and others, area agreements 
in the shipping and shipbuilding indus- 
try, in the trucking industry and in 
many others have contributed immeas- 
urably to industrial stability. 

That it is not only natural but in- 
evitable for trade unions to seek to 

(Continued on Page 30) 


David Dubinsky (left), president of Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 


It is provided that a is greeted at Capitol by new Senator from New York, Irving M. Ives 











What the COUNCIL Did 


President Green (seated) and 
Vice-President Lewis at Miami 
conclave of Executive Council 


EETING at Miami in regular 

quarterly session, the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor last month concluded one of the 
most important conclaves it has held in 
quite some time. The men who guide 
the destinies of the world’s greatest 
free trade union movement pondered 
and took action on numerous vital sub- 
jects. 

The Executive Council, convinced 
that organic unity within the ranks of 
labor is needed if the anti-union drive 
in the legislative field and elsewhere 
is to be defeated, proposed to the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
the holding of unity conferences be- 
tween A. F. of L. and C.I.O. peace 
committees. 

The A. F. of L. proposal, embodied 
in a letter from Mr. Green to Philip 
Murray, president of the C.I.O., ad- 
vised Mr. Murray that the mere hold- 
ing of occasional meetings for the pur- 


pose of dealing with attacks upon or- : 


ganized labor would not be satisfactory. 
Such meetings had been suggested by 
the C.I.O. leader. 


“We cannot present a united front,” 
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Mr. Green’s letter said, “by pretending 
to be united today and being divided 
tomorrow.” 

The American Federation of Labor 
peace committee, named at the Mianj 
meeting, would comprise President 
William Green, Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany and Vice-President 
William L. Hutcheson, Daniel J. Tobin 
and John L. Lewis. 

A considerable portion of the Exer. 
utive Council meeting was devoted to 
analysis of the large number of objec. 
tionable anti-labor bills now pending in 
Congress. Various bills were taken 
apart to show how, if they became lav, 
they would serve selfish employers and 
hobble labor. 

Commenting on the Ball-Taft-Smith 
bill, the Executive Council called it “an 
executioner’s knife held at the throat 
of every worker and every union in our 
country.” The Council issued a war- 
ing that passage of punitive measures 
would not reduce strikes, as the ene 
mies of organized labor maintain, but 
would have the opposite effect. 

In a statement the Council pointed 
out that “an era of good feeling” has 
set in on the industrial front as unions 


Secretary-Treasurer Meany (left) 


and Vice-President Hutcheson at 
meeting that flayed labor’s foes 
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and employers show returning confi- 
dence in their ability to cope with mu- 
tual problems through peaceful collec- 
tive bargaining and without outside 
intervention. 

“The Executive Council wishes to 
emphasize,” the statement added, “that 
the industrial disturbances of 1946 were 
not a normal development but a pass- 
ing phenomenon resulting from a na- 
tional economic upheaval. The change 
from a wartime to a peacetime way of 
life could not have been accomplished 
without severe dislocations in the way 
of prices, wages and labor-management 
relations.” 

The Council authorized the execu- 
tive officers of the A. F. of L. to utilize 
all the facilities and resources of the 
Federation and also to enlist the co- 
operation of all affiliated unions and 
their membership in the effort to pre- 
vent the enactment of injurious legisla- 
tion. President Green, Vice-President 
Hutcheson and Secretary-Treasurer 
Meany were constituted a committee 
to “supervise” labor’s fight against all 
hostile proposals, whether federal or 
state. 

A highlight of the midwinter meet- 
ing was a report on membership 
submitted by Secretary Meany. 
This report showed that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has hit an 
all-time record with 7,505,446 mem- 
bers. The Federation’s steady rise 
in numbers since the end of the war 
has riddled the prognostications ad- 
vanced by self-styled experts that 
organized labor’s rolls would suffer 
drastic shrinkage following the ces- 
sation of hostilities. 

The Executive Council reaffirmed 
the opposition of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to universal military 
training and conscription in time of 
peace. At the same time, the Council 
urged that greater emphasis should be 
given the subject of “encouraging, pro- 
moting and retaining the leadership of 
the United States.” 

A report on Germany was submitted 
by Vice-President W. C. Doherty for 
himself and Israel Feinberg of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union. Mr. Doherty and Mr. Fein- 
berg surveyed conditions in Germany. 
Other vital international subjects also 
came to the Council’s notice and re- 
ceived careful study. 

In its role as an employer of organ- 
izers, research workers, economists, 
Stenographers: and other workers, the 
A. F. of L. is soon to inaugurate a lib- 
eral retirement plan for members of 
the headquarters staff, pursuant to ac- 
tion taken by the Executive Council at 
the Miami session. In addition, the 
Council approved a $20 weekly in- 
Crease in pay for full-time organizers. 

The next Council meeting is slated 
tO open in Washington on April 21. 
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Above — Vice-President 
. Doherty (standing) and 
the veteran W.D. Mahon 


Vice - President 
Bill Birthright, 
Barbers’ leader 


Vice-Presidents Bugniazet (left) and Bates, both building trades men 
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WILLIAM L. HUTCHESON 
President, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America 


N JANUARY 6, when the Eight- 

ieth Congress took over the helm 
of the ship of state, a great experiment 
came to an end. For fourteen years 
the nation had blundered along under 
a system of planned economy. For 
fourteen years edicts and directives and 
bureaus and agencies had flourished 
and grown and spun an ever-tightening 
web of government control around our 
industrial, economic and even social 
life. 

By November 5, 1946, the American 
people were satisfied that a planned 
economy was not the answer to their 
problems. They said so at the polls by 
the millions. From border to border 
and coast to coast they voted out of 
office New Dealers, economic theorists 
and advocates of a planned economy 
based on government control. 

If the new Congress received any 
mandate from the people, it was a man- 
date to bring to an end the era of gov- 
ernment domination of human rela- 
tionships. Through a great depression 
the people had tolerated ever-increas- 
ing direction from Washington in the 
interest ‘of the common welfare; 
through a long and bitter war they had 
submitted to ever-growing regimenta- 
tion because national safety dictated it. 
But now that the depression had passed 
into history and the war had been won, 
they wanted no more of it. 

It can be truthfully stated that in no 
field of human endeavor has govern- 
ment control been more of a failure 
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Legislation Is NOT the Answer to 


Problems of Industrial Relations 











than in industrial relations. Ironically 
enough, in no field has there been a 
greater degree of government control. 
At one time during the war there were 
as many as twenty-five agencies dealing 
with one phase or another of labor 
matters. Every normal function of la- 
bor has been hemmed in on all sides 
by a welter of rules and regulations and 
orders and edicts. Yet never in his- 
tory have industrial relations been more 
ineffective; never has there been so 
much unrest, misunderstanding and 
downright chaos; never have work 
stoppages been so frequent or so severe 
as they have been during the last few 
years—years in which labor peace has 
been a crying need of the nation. 


Even Claghorn Should Get It 


By now it should be clear even to 
Senator Claghorn that industrial peace 
cannot be built on a foundation of gov- 
ernment control. Yet, paradoxically 
enough, the Eightieth Congress seems 
bent on forging a legislative straitjacket 
for labor. The Congressional hopper 
is bulging with bills placing restrictions 
and controls of one kind or another on 
industrial relations. 

For fourteen years the Republicans 
have been decrying government con- 
trol, yet right now a host of Republican 
Congressmen are sponsoring bills to 
place employer-employe relationships 
under the strictest kinds of govern- 
ment controls yet seen. This despite 
the fact that fourteen years of New 
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Dealism have conclusively proved that 
labor relations—of all phases of our 
economic life—are least amenable to 
government control. 

To those of us who lived through the 
war years with their endless directives 
and directions from Washington, the 
thought of further government control 
of labor relations is genuinely frighten- 
ing. For fifty years before the war 
labor and management inevitably sat 
down around the conference table to 
thrash out their difficulties and differ- 
ences. They talked and argued and 
debated. Mostly they settled their dif- 
ferences without a test of. economic 
strength. If occasionally agreement 
could not be reached without a locking 
of horns, at least in the end manage- 
ment and labor hammered out some sort 
of an accord which was agreeable to 
both and understood by both. When 
the difficulty was settled it was really 
settled. 

During the war years this sort of col- 
lective bargaining gave way to direc- 
tion from Washington. College pro- 
fessors and attorneys and self-appointed 
labor “experts” (who. neither toiled 
nor managed a day in their lives) sit- 
ting in high places along the banks ot 
the Potomac made the rules and regu- 
lations. They spoke with the infalli- 
bility of the Delphian oracle, and none 
could say them nay. They issued di- 
rectives and decisions which neither 
labor nor management understood 
They issued clarifications and clarifica- 
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tions of clarifications. And the end 
result of it all was delay, confusion 
and chaos. 

Labor wants no more government 
controls. After the experience of the 
war years, no progressive employer 
should want them either. If the years 
since 1941 have made anything clear, 
it is that the ivory towers of Washing- 
ton are no place to get workable, feas- 
ible, understandable solutions to any 
problems in general and labor prob- 
lems in specific, 

In his speech before our twenty-fifth 
general convention, held at Lakeland, 
Florida, last April, A. F. of L. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer George Meany epito- 
mized it better than anyone I have yet 
heard when he said: 

“T submit to you that our experi- 
ences during the war told us better than 
anything else that the one thing labor 
must fight in the postwar period and 
the one thing labor must eliminate is 
control of labor relations by people in 
the political field.” 

To these sentiments I subscribe 
wholeheartedly. In the last sixty-five 
years we in the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters have come to understand our 
employers a little at least. And, con- 
versely, they have come to understand 
us to some extent. We know each 
other’s problems and difficulties and 
weaknesses and strong points. We 
speak the same language. And because 
we speak the same language we can 
meet on common ground and work out 
understandable solutions to our differ- 
ences. 

On the other hand, Washington is 
and always has been full of brain- 
trusters. During the war, I remember, 
a bureaucrat actually ordered a sheep 
raiser to postpone the lambing season 
and another brain-truster ordered a 
sawmill to discontinue turning out mill 
ends while producing lumber. Cer- 
tainly I do not want, and I doubt that 
the employers want, someone in Wash- 
ington who does not know a shoe mold 
from a sway brace dictating to us what 
our policies and relationships shall be. 
And let us not kid ourselves that new 
labor legislation could bring us some- 
thing different. 

Legislation means laws; and laws 
mean administrators; and administra- 
tors mean politicians; and politicians 
mean college professors and attorneys 
and other dwellers in the ivory towers. 

The insidious thing about govern- 
ment control is that it is always sugar- 
coated. But the sugarcoating soon 
wears off andthe medicine underneath 
is invariably bitter. To employers right 
now it might seem that laws shackling 
labor would be a desirable thing. Yet 
atter the horde of administrators any 
new laws would create were through 
handing down their rules and regula- 
tions, the sugarcoating would have 
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been long since worn off, with the bitter 
medicine of hard reality showing 
through. 

In these days of shortages there is 
one thing of which there is no dearth; 
that is labor “experts.” Congress is 
full of them. So are the newspapers 
and radio. Every backwoods lawyer 
who gets a ticket to Congress, every 
newspaperman who is handed an as- 
signment to turn out a column, every 
commentator who gets a pile “cure” 
manufacturer for a sponsor automati- 
cally becomes an “expert” on labor 
overnight. They have all the answers 
we individuals who have been in the 
labor movement for forty or fifty years 
are still searching for. They are never 
hesitant about telling us so. 

To these “experts” everything is 
simple as ABC. They have a law to 
cure every difficulty. Glibly they tell 
the people about it day after day. Some 
of them are probably sincere, but many 
of them are merely parroting phrases 
of those who have an axe to grind and 
are willing to pay for having it ground. 

There are several misconceptions 
these self-appointed “experts” are all 
laboring under. No. 1 is that they 
invariably visualize the labor move- 
ment as a large group of workers be- 
longing to unions only because closed- 
shop agreements compel them to. 
Unquestionably there are a few indi- 
viduals who carry union cards because 
the agreements under which they work 
make it mandatory that they do so. 
However, the percentage is very small. 
The vast bulk of the organized workers 
belong to unions because they found 
out through bitter expe- 
rience that only through 
organization can they 
hope to achieve some- 
thing approximating eco- 
nomic justice. 

During the war the 
War Labor Board wrote 
escape clauses into many 
agreements initiating 
closed-shop conditions. 
The number of workers 
who took advantage of 
these escape clauses was 
so small that it can truly 
be classed as insignifi- 
cant. 

It was this misconcep- 
tion that led Congress to 
pass the Smith-Connally 
bill. Congressmen who voted for the 
bill labored under the delusion that the 
rank-and-file of labor carried union 
cards «inder some sort of compulsion. 
They thought that if the workers were 
afforded an opportunity to express 
their sentiments by secret ballot the 
programs of the various unions would 
be stymied. Time has proved how 
wrong they were. 

The Smith-Connally bill was passed. 


Is land of freedom to 
do this to its workers?-. 


The number of strikes increased sub- 
stantially. By percentages of anywhere 
from 85 to 95 per cent, the workers— 
the rank-and-file workers, if you please 
—voted to back up the programs initi- 
ated by their unions. The government 
soon found itself in the position of run- 
ning a sort of strike bureau. In indus- 
try after industry the rank-and-filers, 
by secret ballot, expressed themselves 
as being solidly behind their unions. 

However, there are many Congress- 
men and self-appointed “experts” who 
still dream that the rank-and-file of 
labor is wedded to the labor movement 
via the shotgun route. They have 
preached the theory for so long that, 
scorpion-like, they have stung them- 
selves with their own poison. The 
world has moved on, but they failed to 
move with it. It is about time that 
they caught up with reality. 

The second great misconception these 
individuals labor under is that legis- 
lation can correct difficulties which 
stem from basic human relationships. 
If this were true, the world might be 
a happier place. If by law you could 
govern people’s likes and dislikes, 
their hopes and their fears, their foibles 
and prejudices, the world might well 
be free of discord and strife. But for- 
tunately or unfortunately, no law or 
laws can dictate what people think and 
feel. Human thinking cannot be sub- 
jected to exact mathamatical formulas. 
Since it cannot, no law or laws can be 
devised to channel human relationships 
into any preconceived pattern. 

I have been part of the labor move- 
ment for fully half a century. During 
these years I have seen 
ideas, patterns and the- 
ories come and go. But 
in all this time I have 
never seen a sound con- 
cept of labor relations 
incorporated into the 
American way of life but 
what that concept was 
based on the fundamental 
premise that men must 
be free to work or not 
to work, to do business 
or not to do business, to 
accept or not to accept 
chances that the vagaries 
of ever-changing condi- 
tions present. These 
things must still set the 
criterion. 

If America is to meet its destiny, if 
government of the people and by the 
people is to endure, the element of self- 
determination, consistent with the will 
of the majority, must be maintained 
and preserved, not only in labor rela- 
tions but also in all other fields of 
human endeavor where human beings 
deal with human beings. 

No one can deny that the strike situ- 
ation has been serious during the past 
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year and a half. Strikes crippled many 
of our basic industries. Yet, in view 
of the aggravations, irritations and in- 
justices workers suffered during the 
war years, I am surprised the strike 
situation was not worse. 


Late in 1944 I wrote in our official 
journal, The Carpenter, as follows: 


Buck-passing, boondoggling and delay, 
coupled with the unfair, unworkable Little 
Steel formula, have created a morass of 
chaos unparalleled in American labor his- 
tory. And the situation shows no promise 
of improving. Disputes are piling up faster 
than the War Labor Board can handle 
them. Cases are being kicked around 
from pillar to post for months and even 
years before decisions are handed down; 
and when they are finally handed down 
they are more often than not so confusing 
and inconsistent that no one can under- 
stand them. Workers are becoming’ fed 
up and resentful. * * * 

While the situation is bad enough while 
the war is going on, it promises to become 
much worse after the last shot is fired. * * * 
Then there will be no stimulus of patrio- 
tism to keep men plugging away at their 
jobs in the face of mounting and endless 


injustices. Then there will be no driving 

urge compelling employers to keep pro- 

duction lines going full speed regardless 
of any other considerations. 

The real breakdown will come then un- 
less a consistent and realistic labor policy 
is developed in the meantime. 

Well, the breakdown came. When 
the stimulus of patriotism passed out of 
the picture the dam of government con- 
trol, which had been holding back a 
mounting sea of grievances and in- 
justices, broke. The nation was flooded 
with a wave of strikes. That situation 
is now past. The grievances and in- 
equities which developed under gov- 
ernment control of labor relations are 
now largely remedied. The pathway 
ahead should be smoother. 

How smooth it will be depends on 
the employers, not on labor legislation. 
Department of Labor statistics» show 
that during the last few months prices 
have advanced nearly 17 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same time the purchasing power 
of weekly earnings receded by better 
than 16 per cent, in spite of a 24% 


per cent increase in take-home pay. 

The real way to stop strikes is sim- 
ple. Let the employers raise wages 
enough to wipe out the decrease in pur- 
chasing power of weekly earnings; at 
the same time let them lower prices to 
bring them down to a par with what 
they were on V-J Day, and the strike 
situation will be automatically settled. 

Workers like strikes less than any 
other one class. They strike only when 
necessity compels them to. Remove 
the necessity for strikes and you auto- 
matically reduce the strike situation to 
an irreducible minimum. 

The duty of industrial statesmanship 
today is to direct the vast social energy 
of organized labor—once dissipated in 
the struggle for union survival—into 
collaborative productive functions. La- 
bor is ready and eager for such a cre- 
ative future. Obviously, the rich con- 
tribution which organized labor can 
bring to our economy will not be 
achieved in an atmosphere of distrust 
or government hostility. 


LABOR PROGRESS IN GEORGIA 


By CHARLES 


President, Georgia 


VEN while the nation was engaged 

in’ war the Georgia Federation of 
Labor, whose membership played a 
very important part therein, was de- 
veloping a pattern for systematic ex- 
pansion. It was in 1944 that our Exec- 
utive Board formulated, for submission 
to the State Federation’s convention of 
that year, the program which has pro- 
duced major gains for the A. F. of L. 
throughout Georgia. 

It was envisaged that, following the 
decision of the 1944 meeting, union 
membership in the state would be 
greatly increased. This expectation 
has been fully realized. 

To give the reader some idea of our 
progress, I shall present some pertinent 
data dealing at least to a limited extent 
with the gains realized over a period of 
approximately eighteen months. 

To the list of organizations affiliated 
with the Georgia Federation, two city 
central bodies and thirty-six local un- 
ions were added during this period. 
An additional twenty-five local unions 
were formed with the direct aid of the 
state body, although these latter groups 
have not yet affiliated. 

The record indicates definitely that 
almost all national and international 
unions of the American Federation of 
Labor keep reminding their locals to 
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Federation of Labor 


affiliate with city central bodies and 
State Federations of Labor. However, 
many locals fail to heed this recommen- 
dation. This writer would like to make 
an urgent appeal here and now for 
more decisive action. If organized la- 
bor is to maintain its position, every 
local union must fully play its part. 

In this day of well-organized cam- 
paigns to enact anti-labor laws and turn 
the clock back a quarter of a century 
or more, it would be tragic folly for 
wage-earners to attempt to combat the 
drives against their well-being solely on 
the national level. This war is also 
being waged in the states. Aside from 
that defensive consideration, the very 
important matter of progressive state 
legislation is certainly involved. 

After years of campaigning, Georgia 
labor saw a comprehensive Occupa- 
tional Disease Law placed on the state’s 
statute books. Following as long a 
campaign, a real Child Labor Law was 
also enacted. These two legislative 
items were major accomplishments, 

Currently, the Georgia Federation of 
Labor is centering its legislative efforts 
on other essential pieces of legislation. 
One of the measures is designed to 
improve the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. Another seeks to establish greater 
safety for thousands of workers through 
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the enactment of a modern Boiler In- 
spection Law. 

With the means available, organized 
labor in Georgia can translate many 
noble objectives into realities. This 
state is classified as conservative, but 
progress can and has been made here. 

The Georgia Federation of Labor 
has made splendid advances in recent 
years. It views with confidence its 
ability to write an even more admirable 
record during the years ahead. 
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By PAUL R. HUTCHINGS 


President, Office Employes International Union 


RGANIZATION is the keystone 
of our world today. Everywhere 
is found evidence of group action in 
working toward a common objective. 
A high degree of organization is 
necessary for the proper functioning 
of our present-day economy. This is 
evidenced through the widespread ac- 
ceptance of organization and group 
action by employers, by highly skilled 
professional groups, by citizens’ groups, 
as well as by the workers of all trades 
and callings. 

We are living in an integrated and 
rganized world. Without organiza- 
tion of the highest type the recent 
slobal conflict might have had a very 
different ending. The days of the 
tugged, self-sufficient individualist have 
Ong since gone. 

Much has been said and written 
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during the past few years about the 
plight of the white-collar worker—how 
he was squeezed during the war by 
living costs spiraling and earnings lag- 
ging, how he suffered during the de- 
pression years, how badly he needs to 
wake up to the fact that he is living 
in a highly organized world and how 
he needs the economic advantages of 
trade union organization. 

During the past few years we have 
seen numerous and _ substantial 
stances of an awakening of office work- 
ers. The turning of office workers to 
organization into bonafide unions is, 
however, a very slow process. Only a 
small fraction of the millions of non- 
government office and clerical workers 
employed in industrial and commercial 
offices are as yet organized. 

Those who have had the courage to 


in-~ 


turn to unionization have found that it 
opens to them opportunities for a better 
life, higher incomes and freedom from 
the fears of favoritism and nepotism, 
that it brings them job security, ad- 
vancement opportunities and the dig- 
nity that comes to free men and women 
who can meet their employers on a 
basis of equality and work toward a 
solution of their employment problems 
ith strong and united action. 

“Why, then, are office workers so slow 
to turn to organization, when it has 
been accepted and proved so thoroughly 
not only among other wage-earners but 
even among their own fellow workers ? 
The answer to this question lies largely 
in one thing—fear. Let’s take a look 
at the fears which have held the office 
worker in his untenable position—a 
lone individualist in our highly organ- 
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PROGRESS EVERYWHERE 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST and in the 
East, in the upper reaches of the North 
American continent and in the land of 
cotton, the men and women who work in 
offices are joining up. Tired of insecurity, 
fed up with small wages and bored with 
employers’ hypocritical anti-union propa- 
ganda, the white-collar people are pour- 
ing into the A. F. of L.’s Office Employes 
International Union. 

The office employes who work for the 
motion picture producers, the people who 
toil for brokerage firms in Wall Street 
and the white-collar folks employed by 
Canadian paper companies are among 
those who are swelling O.E.1.U. member- 
ship rolls. 

It took a long, long while for office 
employes to turn to workers’ only effective 
economic instrument — trade unionism, 
But now they are making up for lost time. 
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ied and integrated present-day world. 

The fears which have immobilized 
Nhe office worker are largely attrib- 
stable to lack of knowledge and ynder- 
Sanding of group action and a man- 
gement-inspired belief in his fine op- 
portunity for future advancement. The 
three basic misconceptions which office 
sorkers must straighten out in their 
minds are largely responsible for 
their fears, and hence for their back- 
lwardness as a group in using their 
kombined strength, knowledge and ex- 
merience collectively for the economic 
‘betterment of their entire trade. . 

Mis ion N is the office 
worker's false sense of his individual 
importance to his employer. It is in- 
deed remarkable what a job employers 
have been able to do in holding office 
workers at pitifully low rates and pay- 
ing them off through building up in 
their minds a false sense of importance. 
Title promotions have been used most 
effectively to lead the office worker to 
believe that he is advancing up the job 
ladder toward a rosy future. 

It has taken the terrific spiraling of 
living costs to awaken office workers 
to the realization that the final meas- 
ure of true recognition of their work 
lies in the thickness (or thinness) of 
their weekly pay envelopes and that 
increased responsibility, the opportu- 
hity to exercise greater judgment and 
authority, the gaining of office prestige 
through title promotions all mean noth- 
ing when it comes to meeting the fam- 
y's living bills. 

» All too frequently, in an unorganized 
ice where this misconception has 
ibeen built up, we find a general lack of 
Knowledge of what the various workers 


fare earning—a cultivated close-lipped’ 


ttitude among the office force and an 
Sunwillingness to disclose their wage 
rates to their fellow workers. Many 
mare doubtless ashamed to reveal the 
Bmallness of their salary, feeling that 
wthis is a personal reflection on them- 
' Selves. Others perhaps believe that 
they are receiving higher rates than 
fellow workers and that they would 
throw their own rates into jeopardy by 
revealing the figures. 

During the depression years unor- 
ganized office workers should have 
learned well the lesson of their insecur- 
ity. They had no seniority protection 
such as is normally gained under union 
agreements. Employers were free to 
reduce costs through discharging the 
older, higher-paid office employes. Job 
security is empty of meaning unless it 
is a bilateral obligation rather than a 
mere unilateral employer promise. 

Through trade union organization 
the office worker comes to a realization 
of the importance of the office opera- 
tion and recognizes that the office team 
Plays a vital role in the employer’s 
fntire operation. The office worker 
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learns that mutual confidence and re- 
spect can be’ gained through closely 
cooperating with the other employes. 
He learns that far more can be won 
through collective bargaining than 
through so-called “individual bargain- 
ing” with the boss. , 

It is very interesting to note, in an 
office group newly organized, the de- 
velopment of group unity and the 
awakening to the untenableness of their 
prior unorganized lot. Many interest- 
ing facts come out in the organization 
and negotiation process which show 
how inadequate has been the former 
method of “bargaining.” Very fre- 
quently newly organized office workers 
are shocked when they find out during 
the negotiation process the relationship 
of rates of pay which has developed in 
their office. Frequently old-timers, 
who are looked upon by the newer 
workers as well on the road to decent 
earnings, are found to be earning little, 
if any, more than new hires, and some- 
times during a tight employment mar- 
ket period are found to be earning Jess. 

When the large office staff of one of 
the principal machine tool manufac- 
turers finally broke through their bonds 
of fear and organized, they found that 
the average straight-time rate of the 
organized production worker in their 
plant was 26 cents above their own (as 
brought out during wage negotiations ) 
and that the average straight-time rate 
for the office workers was only two 
cents an hour above the hiring rate for 
the organized maintenance women who 
cleaned up their washrooms. 

— What can unorganized office work- 
ers reasonably expect to gain through 
organization and collective bargaining ? 

- First and foremost, increased pay for 
their work. Our union publication has 
listed scores of increases in recent 
months. Besides straight increases in 
wage rates, substantial improvements 
in basic employment conditions, such as 
the establishment of time and one-half 
for overtime and time and one-half or 
double time for Saturday, Sunday and 
holiday work, also assure further wage 
advantages to office workers. 

Of huge importance, although not 
measurable in terms of dollars, is the 
security obtained through adequate 
seniority clauses providing specific pro- 
cedures to be followed in the event of 
necessary layoffs and in the filling of 
vacant jobs and promotions to higher- 
paid positions. 

The establishment of improvements 
in paid vacation plans, the granting of 
paid sick leave and provision for the 
handling and adjustment of grievances 
are all of immeasurable value to the 
office worker. For the first time, in 
many cases, his rights in such matters 
are now known to him and he is no 
longer forced to rely upon the whims 
of his supervisor. 


“* Misconception No. 2 among unor- 
ganized white-collar workers is the 
notion that the labor movement is only 
for manual workers. A vast majority 
of office workers have failed to recog- 
nize that there is a place for them in 
organized labor. To the average 
office worker the labor movement and 
its conception of group action to achieve 
desirable objectives is still a foreign 
one. Funny as it may sound to old- 
time trade unionists, the unorganized 
office worker has often been afraid of 
the labor movement itself. 

The average office worker has very 
little, if any, knowledge of the union 
movement and its accomplishments in 
building the better world in which he 
lives. He does not realize the unself- 
ishness and the sacrifices of organized 
labor in striving over the years to bring 
about many of the advantages which he 
enjoys today, such as free public edu- 
cation, the eight-hour day, the forty- 
hour week, outlawing of child labor, 
banishment of the sweatshops, work- 
men’s compensation laws, development 
of safety and health laws, social secur- 
ity, minimum wage and overtime laws, 
and a myriad of other mileposts in our 


collective struggle to obtain a decent 
life and standard living for all. 

The daily press, with its general 
tendency ‘to play up the sensational, 
to pick out the worst and play it up as 
being the trade union usual, has had a 
profound effect on the unorganized of- 
fice worker. Having no conception of 
the basic struggles which may be in- 
volved in a particular controversy, he 
is unwilling to spend the time neces- 
sary to search out the truth. His close 
proximity to management during his 
working day and his unconscious ab- 
sorption of some of management’s 
thinking make him a perfect setup for 
the “free” press and its anti-labor col- 
umnists as well as for the biased radio 
commentators. 

The unorganized office . worker 
doesn’t realize that unions operate in 
a businesslike, ethical manner under 
the laws of the land and in accordance 
with the laws and regulations drawn up 
and ratified by their own membership ; 
that they have developed their strength 
through their membership and the serv- 
ice performed therefor. A union is 
still frequently thought of by the un- 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


A, F. of L. General Counsel 


Chief Justice Taft, the father of today’s Senator from Ohio, gave lucid 
expression to a basic truth then and even now too little understood 
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HE Clayton Act, passed in 1914 

was hailed by labor as a Magna 
Charta that would free wage-earners 
from the abuses of government by in- 
junction. At long last, laboring men 
and women had good reason to believe 
that their fight against the labor in- 
junction had been crowned with vic- 
tory. Having faith in the democratic 
process, they believed that the mandate 
of Congress would be obeyed. 

Little did they dream that such a 
monumental legislative effort as was 
made by Congress in enacting the Clay- 
ton Act could, some seven years later, 
be found by the United States Supreme 
Court to be merely a reaffirmation of 
existing law or, in other words, that 
Congress had in effect done nothing 
at all. Let us see how such a startling 
result could be reached. 

Immediately after the act became 
effective, many lower federal courts, 
following their former predilections and 
influenced by bias and prejudice against 
labor organizations, continued to issue 
injunctions in labor disputes. True, 
many courts gave lip service to the 
desirability of collective bargaining for 
the purpose of settling disputes, but 
for the most part they continued to 
apply injunctive restraints to the ef- 
forts of trade unionists to organize the 
unorganized. 

In carrying out this policy, the lower 
courts found it necessary to manufac- 
ture canons of statutory construction 
in a manner which frustrated the will 
of Congress. 

The story of how the courts repudi- 
ated a law enacted by Congress begins 
in 1921. In that year the Supreme 
Court was called upon to interpret the 
Clayton Act in the case of Duplex 
versus Deering. That was a case 
brought in the U.S. District Court in 
New York by the Duplex Company of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, a manufac- 
turer of printing presses, against the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists. The company sought an injunc- 
tion against the union. 

The facts are very clearly set forth 
in the dissenting opinion of Justice 
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Brandeis, with the concurrence of Jus- 
tice Holmes and Justice Clarke: 

There are in the United States only four 
manufacturers of such presses; and they 
are in active competition. Between 1909 
and 1913 the Machinists’ Union induced 
three of them to recognize and deal with 
the union, to grant the eight-hour day, 
to establish a minimum wage scale and to 
comply with other union requirements. 

The fourth, the Duplex Company, re- 
fused to recognize the union, insisted 
upon conducting its factory on the open- 
shop principle, refused to introduce the 
eight-hour day and operated for the most 
part ten hours a day, refused to establish 
a minimum wage scale and disregarded 
other union standards. 

Thereupon two of the three manufac- 
turers who had assented to union condi- 
tions notified the union that they should 
be obliged to terminate their agreements 
with it unless their competitor, the Duplex 
Company, also entered into the agreement 
with the union which, in giving more fa- 
vorable terms to labor, imposed corre- 
spondingly greater burdens upon the 
employer. 

Because the Duplex Company refused 
to enter into such an agreement and in 
order to induce it to do so, the Machinists’ 
Union declared a strike at its factory, 
and in aid of that strike instructed its 
members and the members of affiliated 
unions not to work on the installation 
of presses which plaintiff had delivered 
in New York. 


The District Court, in considering 
the case, had refused an injunction and 
a majority of the U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals had come to the same con- 
clusion. However, the Supreme Court, 
by a divided opinion, reversed the 
lower courts and granted an injunc- 
tion. In doing so, it held that the pro- 
visions of the Clayton Act did not pre- 
vent issuance of an injunction, saying 


—with complete disregard of the ob- 


vious facts—that it “merely puts into 
statutory form familiar restrictions up- 
on the granting of injunctions already 
established and of general application in 


the equity practice of the courts of the’ 


United States. It is but declaratory of 
the law as it stood before.” 

Then the court reasoned that the 
provisions of the Clayton Act applied 
only to disputes and to cases involving 
employes and their immediate em- 
ployer. In all that class of cases in 
which a more remote interest was 
shown, the court held that the act did 
not in any way limit the previous prac- 
tice. To permit such a limitation, the 
Supreme Court maintained, would 
“virtually repeal by implication the 
prohibition of the Shermarr Act, so far 
as labor organizations are concerned, 
notwithstanding repeals by implication 
are not favored.” 

In opposition to this conclusion Jus- 
tice Brandeis, speaking for the minor- 
ity, said: 

_But Congress did not restrict the pro- 

vision to employers and workingmen in 

their employ. By including “employers and 
employes” and “persons employed and per- 
sons seeking employment” it showed that 
it was not aiming merely at a legal rela- 
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tionship between a specific employer and 

his employes. Furthermore,: the plaintiff’s 

contention proves too much. 

If the words are to receive a strict tech- 
nical construction, the statute will have no 
application to disputes beween employers 
of labor and workingmen, since the very 
acts to which it applies sever the continuity 
of the legal relationship. 

The. majority decision, while most 
discouraging and disillusioning to la- 
bor, did not destroy the workers’ faith 
in the democratic method, by which 
injustice could be corrected through 
legislation. Instead, it served to sharpen 
the efforts of liberal-minded persons 
seeking reform, so that Congress was 
immediately importuned to enact fur- 
ther legislation which would remove 
beyond cavil all doubts as to its mean- 
ing. 

This movement was supplemented 
by resentment arising out of the prac- 
tice of many employers who required 
employes to sign “yellow-dog” con- 
tracts. By these individual contracts 
the employes agreed to resign from a 
«union or not to join a union while in 
the employ of the employer. They did 
not serve the usual purpose of con- 
tracts but were exacted for the sole 
purpose of creating a legal basis for 
injunction proceedings. 

When the employe was bound by 
such a contract it was a simple matter 
to urge in a court of equity that any- 
one seeking to persuade him to join a 
union was interfering with the con- 
tractual rights of the employers. This 
doctrine was upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court in the famous 
case of Hitchman Coal and Coke Com- 
pany versus Mitchell, decided in 1917. 

As above noted, yellow-dog con- 
tracts were not obtained with a view 
to possible damage suits against em- 
ployes in case of violation. Indeed, it 
was impossible to find any basis for 
damage which could arise to an em- 
ployer out of the mere act of an em- 
ploye in joining a union. Hence, in 
imposing these.-contracts upon their 
employes for the purpose of laying the 


-basis for injunctions, the employers 


were really imposing upon the courts 
by preparing fictitious grounds for the 
support of injunctions in labor disputes. 

Small wonder that a deep feeling of 
injustice arose from the determination 
in the Hitchman case that the union 
acted “unlawfully” and “maliciously” 
in obtaining union membership se- 
cretly and without the knowledge of 
the employer. 

In connection with this brief outline 
of litigation during the period imme- 
diately following the enactment of the 
Clayton Act, we cannot ignore a case 
which for length of pendency in the 
courts is an interesting example of the 
unsuitability of equity courts as arms 
of government in dealing with labor 
disputes. I refer to the case of Ameri- 








Harry Denohestr: aioes name is 
attached to infamous 1922 writ 


can Steel Foundry versus Tri-City 
Central Trades Council. In that case 
a restraining order was issued in May, 
1914, and final decree entered on 
June 9 of the same year. This was 
reversed in December, 1916, and went 
to the Supreme Court in January, 1919. 
After numerous re-arguments it was 
finally decided in December, 1921. 
That case deserves notice for two 
reasons: first, because it lent impetus 
and authority to the practice of limit- 
ing the number of pickets, a practice 
obviously subject to the greatest abuse ; 
and, second, pecause the Supreme 
Court to some extent modified its hold- 
ing in the Duplex case in that it per- 
mitted peaceful picketing by persons 
not employes where the pickets wére 
members of an interested local union 
in the community in which the em- 
ployer was engaged in business, 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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By EDWARD CORSI 


New York State Industrial Commissioner 


HEN Governor Thomas E. 

Dewey, in his annual message 
to the Legislature at the opening of the 
170th session in January, proclaimed 
that New York was “enjoying the 
highest level of employment” in all its 
peacetime history, he summed 
up a situation in which the en- 
tire state could take pride. 

More than 4,500,000 are pres- 
ently gainfully employed in 
New York State, with wages 
the highest in the country and 
with working conditions gen- 
erally considered the best ever. 
These conditions are the direct 
result of a record in labor-man- 
agement relations in the state 
that outstrips any other in the 
nation. New York is conceded 
to have the most advanced labor 
and social legislation in the 
country. 

In administering the state’s 
labor laws, the New York State 
Department of Labor has made 
a considerable contribution to 
this record, Reorganized from 
a sprawling array of divisions, 
bureaus and units, many of 
them outdated or otherwise use- 
less, into a compact, up-to-date, 
streamlined agency, the New 
York State Labor Department 
today is an agency of govern- 
ment through which labor’s 
gains are reflected in terms of 
social protection and social 
progress. 

Modern labor does not even 
have to go back: to the times of 
Uriah Stephens and his first or- 
ganized workers under the ban- 
ner of the Knights of Labor to 
remember that wage-earners 
once suffered untold exploita- 
tion at the hands of employers 
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who knew no law other than that of 
unlimited profits. 

Today our social thinking has 
reached the point where it is realized 
that at least minimum security for the 
individual is the responsibility of so- 


ciety and of government. It is now 
conceded that the man who works, who 
earns his bread by the sweat of his 
brow and helps build the prosperity of 
the nation, has the right to share justly 
in that prosperity. 


Relations are cordial between the author (at right) and Thomas A. Murray, 
genial chief of the nation’s biggest and oldest State Federation of Labor 
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When labor and management strike a snag in course of efforts to reach 
agreement by themselves, State Mediation Board stands ready to help 


To that end is dedicated New York 
State’s labor policy, which can be 
summed up in these six broad prin- 
ciples : 

bLabor-management cooperation in 
strengthening the processes of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

bWage guarantees, through mini- 
mum wage standards, through prompt 
payment of wages and assurance of no 
discrimination in pay on the basis of 
sex, 

bMaintenance of reasonable stand- 
ards of hours and working conditions, 
particularly for women and minors. 

Unemployment insurance, to help 
bridge the gap between jobs. 

>Maintenance of safety, healthy and 
sanitary work places. 

bAid to injured workers, for loss of 
wages and medical benefits. 

Of paramount interest today is the 
maintenance of harmonious labor-man- 
agement relations. To settle disputes 
between workers and employers, New 
York has long had a State Board of 
Mediation. Through adherence to the 
sound policy of maximum government 
mediation and conciliation and mini- 
mum government compulsion in labor 
disputes, in line with Governor 
Dewey’s policy, New York has main- 
tained an industrial relations record, 
particularly during the past eventful 
year, which is well ahead of that of 
any other state—and considerably bet- 
ter than that of the federal government 
as well. 

A potent ally in this work is the State 
Labor Relations Board, which guaran- 
tees to workers full and smooth opera- 
tion of the legal processes that safe- 
guard their collective bargaining rights. 
Like the Mediation Board, the Labor 
Relations Board has won the confidence 
of management and labor to such 
an extent that most of its work is 
carried on without the necessity for 
formal hearings or legal process. 

We pride ourselves in New York in 
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having in a single Department of gov- 
ernment all agencies of the state deal- 
ing with wage-earners as wage-earners. 
And this Department is actually a la- 
bor-management setup in which labor 
is on an equal footing with manage- 
ment in the making of policy and the 
proper enforcement of the labor laws. 

Within the Department are many ad- 
visory boards and councils, set up to 
help in the vital policy-making responsi- 
bilities so essential to sound adminis- 
tration and efficient operation. On 
these boards and councils, organized 
labor is well represented—and repre- 
sented actively, because these boards 
and councils meet regularly and func- 
tion as a very important part of the 
Department’s operations. 

Capable representatives of organized 
labor—including many of the most 
highly respected members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor—occupy im- 


rtant positions in the Department of 

bor. One of them, Edward A. Nye- 
gaard of the Photo-Engravers Union. 
is a Deputy Industrial Commissioner. 

The following men from American 
Federation of Labor organizations have 
also been appointed to high adminis- 
trative positions in the Department. 

John E. McGarry, International 
Typographical Union; chairman, Un- 
employment Insurance Appeals Board 

Henry O’Connell, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
member, Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 

Richard Carmichael, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers: 
member, Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 

Edward J. Hickey, Bricklayers Un- 
ion; Assistant Industrial Commis- 
sioner, New York City area. 

Arnold Mitchell, Bricklayers Union ; 
Assistant Industrial Commissioner, 
Binghamton area. 

John J. Brennan, secretary, Building 
Trades Council of Greater New York; 
labor representative, New York State 
Industrial Council. 

Joseph G. Papa, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters; labor rep- 
resentative, New York State Industrial 
Council. 

And in the creation of temporary 
boards and advisory bodies—minimum 
wage boards, for example—organized 
labor is represented on an equal basis 
with management. 

In the fieid of minimum wage stand- 
ards, New York holds a forefront po- 
sition. Acting under the responsibili- 
ties placed upon it by the State 
Minimum Wage Law, the Labor De- 
partment has brought the protection of 


Workers’ safety is a fundamental concern of the Empire State’s unions 
and Labor Department. Here an inspector is checking on a scaffold 
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minimum wage orders to a million 
workers in the state in seven industries. 
The retail trade minimum wage order, 
promulgated November, 1945, set the 
highest standards in the nation. In the 
other six industries—the hotel, restau- 
rant, laundry, cleaning and dyeing, 
beauty service and confectionary in- 
dustries—wage boards have been re- 
convened and will soon 
revisions which will raise the minimum 
to levels more in keeping with current 
economic conditions. 


Women and Minors Protected 


Protection of women and minors 
through maintenance of reasonable 
standards of hours and working condi- 
tions is another of the outstanding 
operations of the New York State La- 
bor Department. Stemming from the 
days of the first legislative attempts to 
deal with these problems, the work of 
the Department has developed steadily 
to the point where the working woman 
in the Empire State enjoys maximum 
protection against health and industrial 
hazards. 

So with child labor and the protec- 
tion of the youth of the state against 
exploitation. Despite the war emer- 
gency, when half a million minors 
throughout the state found employ- 
ment, the percentage of illegal child 
labor has been reduced from 25 to 11 
per cent of all working minors. And 
the Department’s vigorous operations 
in this field will end only when illegal 
child labor is completely wiped out. 
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As Deputy Commissioner Nyegaard (right) 
watches, safety glasses are given a trial 


recommend- 








Another of the great social 
advances which mark the rec- 
ord of achievement of the De- 
partment is the steady decline 
in home work in the state. A 
more modern.and regulated 
offshoot of the old-time sweat- 
shops which exacted a fearful 
toll in the health and even the 
lives of workers, home work, 
under the supervision of the 
Department, has had a steady 
decline, from 30,000 in New 
York City in 1944 to less than 
16,000 in 1946. Working with 
both labor and management, 
the Department has succeeded 
in channeling home workers 
into the regular labor market 
in such numbers as to-indicate 
the complete elimination of 
home work in the not too far 
distant future. 

The appointment of a single 
factory inspector in 1885 was 
the first step in a program of 
safety which has resulted in 
the present-day Division of 
Industrial Safety Service and 
a Division of Industrial Hy- 
giene and Safety Stand- 
ards which make New York 
State’s Labor Department one 
of the most thoroughly informed and 
best equipped organizations in the field 
of worker protection. 7 

Representatives of these divisions 
provide labor and industry with expert 
help and advice on every conceivable 
phase of industrial safety and accident 
prevention. The Department serves 
labor and management with the latest 
scientific knowledge in safety. 

For the worker who meets injury 
on the job, the state’s Workmen’s 
Compensation Law is one of the most 
progressive in the nation. Moreover, 
procedures of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board have been simplified, red 
tape cut and waiting periods lowered 
to a minimum. Allowances have been 
increased. In the event of layoff or 
other enforced idleness, the Division of 
Unemployment Insurance stands ready 
to help bridge that economic gap with 
a $1,000,000,000 fund. 

The Department possesses a Divi- 
sion of Research and Statistics, which 
has collected a wealth of data that is 
available upon request to labor and 
management as they work for greater 
understanding and harmony in their 
daily relationships. Even now this Di- 
vision is conducting special intensive 
studies of the processes of collective 
bargaining and the hitherto little-ex- 
plored subject of the guaranteed annual 
wage. 

The veteran, seeking adjustment to 
normal peacetime life, finds in the State 
Labor Department special aid and en- 
couragement. With the designation by 








Governor Dewey of the Industrial 
Commissioner as the approving author- 
ity for on-the-job training programs 
for veterans, the full resources of the 
Department have been concentrated on 
developing this important project. 
Standards for such programs were set 
up which have been publicly com- 
mended by General Omar Bradley, 
head of the Veterans’ Administration, 
as “the highest in the nation.” Every 
effort has been made to prevent exploi- 
tation of the veteran by unscrupulous 
individuals seeking to capitalize on the 
generosity of the government. 



















Apprentice Training Programs 






To the veteran, as to all ambitious 
workers, are open the opportunities of 
the apprentice training programs which 
are under the supervision of the De- 
partment’s Apprenticeship Council, 
Recognizing the increased need for 
skilled craftsmen as industry recon- 
verted to peacetime production, the De- 
partment prepared in advance and 
stepped up these opportunities. 

It is in these ways that New York’s 
Department of Labor has translated 
into substantial action that well-based 
doctrine that labor, as the state Con- 
stitution declares, is not a commodity 
that one buys and sells as pleasure 
dictates. 

We in New York know that the 
fundamental answer to the question 
of maintaining a harmonious industrial 
climate lies with labor and manage- 
ment. 

Where the union and the employer 
both want to get along, there can be 
peace. In New York State both sides 
are “coming of age.” The state is 
helping them substitute a cooperative 
relationship for the old methods of 
warfare. 

And it is as a result of this. farward- 
looking policy that workers in the Em- 
pire State enjoy to the fullest the 
rights of organization, collective bar- 
gaining, protection of wage standards 
and working conditions, safety on the 
job and the many other important 
things which have made, and will main- 
tain, the position of the American 
worker as the best in the world. 
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U.S. delegation at last International Labor Conference. A. F. of L. man ({) represented all American workers 


The 1.1. 02s Challenge 


By ROBERT J. WATT 


A. F. of L. International Representative 


N THE struggle for human liberty 

and social justice throughout the 
world, the International Labor Organi- 
zation has entered a new phase of its 
long and fruitful life. 

After twenty-seven years, in which it 
survived both the breakup of the old 
League of Nations and the Second 
World War, the I.L.O. last December 
became the eldest member of the family 
of specialized international agencies af- 
filiated with the United Nations. On 
December 19, Edward Phelan, the 
Director-General of the I.L.O., and 
Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, signed an agreement 
defining the relationship between the 
two organizations. 

The I.L.O. is still a separate and 
distinct organization, pledged to coop- 
erate with the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. It should, 
in effect, be the strong right arm of the 
United Nations in the field of labor 
and social legislation. It remains the 
custodian of the eighty international 
labor treaties and eighty recommenda- 
tions written over the years by the rep- 
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resentatives of labor, employers and 
governments of over fifty nations. 
The I.L.O. represents more than 
ever before a challenge to the nations 
and peoples of the world. In the new 
framework of the United Nations it 
can play an important part in achiev- 
ing economic reconstruction and re- 
form, while at the same time we main- 
tain and widen the area of political 
freedom. The I.L.O. can play an im- 
portant part in the new framework if 
we can overcome the resistance of self- 
ish interests and the opposition of those 
who have not yet learned how to stand 
together in peace as they did in war. 
It is a challenge, first of all, to Soviet 
Russia. She was once a member of 
the I.L.O. She became a member when 
she joined the League of Nations, but 
never took any part in the work of the 
I.L.O. When the Russians left the 
League of Nations, at the time of their 
invasion of Finland in 1939, they let 
their I.L.O. membership go by default. 
In December, 1943, the Governing 
Body of the I.L.O. voted unanimously 
to invite the U.S.S.R. to resume its 


membérship. The Russians were not 
even courteous enough to reply. 

Soviet officials, from Generalissimo 
Stalin on down, have repeatedly as- 
serted their belief in and support of 
the United Nations. They have indi- 
cated that they are not willing to join 
specialized agencies which were formed 
outside the United Nations. But the 
I.L.O., the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, the Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, the Interna- 
tional Bank and Monetary Fund and 
other agencies are all part of the United 
Nations. Three other agencies, the 
World Health Organization, the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization and the 
International Trade Organization, are 
in process of formation. 

Although every effort has been made 
by all the specialized agencies to se- 
cure the cooperation of the U.S.S.R., 
the Soviet Union has made no move to 
become associated with any of them. 

Those who are opposed to isolation- 
ism or imperialism had hoped that it 
would be the duty and responsibility of 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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WILLIAM GREEN 

















Injunction Revival 


a IS twenty-five years since labor secured the 
enactment of legislation which was to free 
American trade unions from the evil of injunc- 
tion rule. Younger workers do not realize how 
this legal instrument can paralyze labor. 

The recent revival of equity authority by the 
Administration in dealing with a production 
stoppage in coal demonstrates how the process 
operates. Federal heads of executive depart- 
ments petitioned a federal judge for an injunc- 
tion directing the United Mine Workers not to 
continue the stoppage. The order was granted 
and signed. Then the same judge ordered 
U.M.W. officials to show him why they should 
not be held in contempt of court for violation 
of his order, found them guilty and fixed pen- 
alties. A single judge acted as lawmaker, prose- 
cutor and jury—a concentration of power that is 
highly dangerous to the rights of free men. 

The injunction was in direct violation of a 
legislative order that “no court of equity shall 
issue an injunction in a labor dispute.” Neither 
the law itself nor the debates in Congress on this 
legislation indicated legislative intent that would 
justify the government’s contention that the gov- 
ernment was exempt from this law. 

During the war the government had taken 
over private business under war powers granted 
by Congress, but in operating such properties 
the government was not exercising a sovereign 
function. When the government undertakes pro- 
duction we expect it to be a model employer— 
not only obeying laws enacted for all employers 
but leading the way to even better standards. 

For fifty years injunctions prevented workers 
from organizing to promote their economic wel- 
fare. In a great struggle to assert their rights as 
free citizens, wage-earners defied judges’ orders 
not to strike, not to talk about the causes of 
strikes, not to picket, etc. Many workers went 
to jail and paid fines because the injunction 
denied their rights. 

It was not until the American Federation of 
Labor made a test case, in which its president, 
secretary and first vice president disregarded an 
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injunction taking away free speech, that the 
country became thoroughly aroused to the dan- 
ger and injustice of arbitrary government for 
workers by equity courts. Under the challenge 
to reward our friends and punish our enemies, 
our friends won a majority in Congress and cap- 
tured the White House. 

Legislative relief followed in the labor sec- 
tions of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act and, when 
that proved inadequate, in the Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act. These laws limited’the power of the 
equity courts.. It was on the foundation of this 
legislation that sound union growth began. 


Public Interest 

“BE PUBLIC INTEREST is a convenient term 

to justify increasing government interven- 
tion in labor disputes. A very appealing case 
can be made for relief from work stoppage in a 
public service or in the production of a com- 
modity upon which other industries depend or 
the absence of which disrupts community life. 

To be sure, to live in comfort and in one’s ac- 
customed manner is desirable in making for an 
ordered life, but are not more fundamental prin- 
ciples and issues involved? Better conditions 
and higher standards of living often mean 
change, and change often encounters resistance. 
Change involves reorganization of vested inter- 
ests and, when these are valued, serious struggle 
results. Those concerned take sides in accord 
with interests and convictions. 

If employes of a public utility are denied 
wage increases to enable them to keep up with 
social progress, shall the government deny them 
the right to strike because of public welfare? 
The “public” is not a unit. A large part con- 
sists of workers who believe in the right to 
strike against injustice. Many have economic in- 
terests endangered by such a strike, but there are 
comparatively few persons willing to deny util- 
ity workers the right to quit work to enforce 
claims to justice in order to assure their own con- 
venience. Our American public is equally con- 
cerned to help any group of citizens maintain 
justice and progress. 
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And what do workers in utilities say? Our 
A. F. of L. streetcar and bus union requires vol- 
untary arbitration of disputes. This require- 
ment is incorporated in the union’s international 
constitution. Our unions in light and power 
utilities include no-strike clauses in their agree- 
ments, with provisions for voluntary agreement. 

In many of our industries where collective 
bargaining has developed as an agency adjusted 
to the special industry; strikes have not occurred 
in years, as is the case in the pottery and glass 
industries. In other industries collective bar- 
gaining is on an industry-wide basis, as in the 
wallpaper industry, the stove industry, the sprin- 
kler fitting industry, the wire cloth manufactur- 
ing industry, elevator manufacturing and in- 
stallation. And in other industries collective 
bargaining has developed by regions and by mar- 
kets. The important principle is economic con- 
ditions and developments in relations between 


employers and unions determining the pro- 


cedures of bargaining and the scope of the con- 
tract negotiation. 

Collective bargaining with justice for wage- 
earners serves the long-range interests of all 
groups constituting the public. Collective bar- 
gaining is the surest and the straightest road to 
industrial peace. 


Wishful Predictions 

fics COMMUNIST radio and press keep 

reiterating predictions of an economic col- 
lapse in the United States and Great Britain. 
The plan seems to be to fix this idea in the minds 
of statesmen and responsible party leaders so that 
it will influence policies and indirectly con- 
tribute to the realization of the prediction. The 
U.S.S.R. has softened on its foreign program, 
waiting for that propitious time when democ- 
racies shall be unable to stop aggression. 

The safety of democracy depends as much 
upon our ability to overcome scarcities in pro- 
duction and our success in establishing a sound 
relationship between wages, prices and profits, 
as it does upon our ability to maintain demo- 
cratic policies and institutions in domestic and 
foreign relationships. . 

During the past year a record number of 
persons have been employed in civilian produc- 
tion. Farmers and employers have made huge 
profits, but wage-earners have lost, both through 
decline in their earnings and through price in- 
creases which have decreased real wages. The 
way forward is to increase quantity and quality 
of production, bring prices down by reducing 
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unit costs of production and increase workers’ 
wage rates through collective bargaining. 

We have a much less difficult problem than 
our British fellow workers. Britain was the 
world’s largest customer before the war. Coal 
was her only abundant natural resource—all 
other materials for British industries were im- 
ported. Britain sacrificed her capital to win 
the war, and the United States will not soon for- 
get Dunkirk. Now impoverished Britain must 
increase her exports 75 per cent over prewar. 

Matching the British soldiers of Dunkirk are 
British industrialists and workers, denying coal 
to their homes and industries in order to reorgan- 
ize this basic industry. They have already tried 
to regain their coal markets in order to get funds 
to buy raw materials for their factories. 

We in the United States must win our battle 
for stable maximum production—with high 
levels of earnings for workers—as a key in the 
battle to make democracy available to the world. 


Union Shop 


HE MAJORITY of the wage-earners of 

this country feel responsible for taking ad- 
vantage of opportunities to secure better condi- 
tions of work and pay. The union is the agency 
workers have developed to enable them to par- 
ticipate in free enterprise. The workers who 
want to get on and to have agencies for justice 
have been the workers taking leadership in 
forming and conducting unions. With courage, 
and often in the face of persecution, workers 
have organized unions. 

But unions are more than business agencies 
and institutions of justice. They are the occu- 
pational agencies that prescribe standards for 
training and serve as the guardians of craft and 
industrial skills. Consequently they prescribe 
qualifications for membership. 

The union accepts responsibility for securing 
and maintaining standards through contracts 
made in the name of its members. Its ability to 
continue service to the members depends upon 
its ability to assure observance of contracts. Only 
through collective action do workers have effec- 
tive right of contract. 

Obviously, discipline and unity of purpose are 
necessary for effective union operation resulting 
in observance of contracts. This is the basis for 
the union-shop provision in union agreements. 
The inclusion of such a provision is the result of 
union policy reached by majority vote. Em- 
ployers agree to such provisions because they 
have found them advantageous. 
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by 
JOHN B. 
HAGGERTY 


Chairman, Board of Governors, 
International Allied Printing 
Trades Association 


HE printing tradesmen of the 

United States, highly skilled and 
likewise highly organized, are aware of 
efforts by State Department officials 
to deprive them of their work oppor- 
tunities. The usual excuse which is 
advanced for these efforts is that the 
manufacturing provisions of the Copy- 
right Act are obstacles to freer trade. 
That contention is not true. 

The manufacturing provisions of the 
Copyright Act provide that, in order to 
secure an American copyright of a 
book or publication, which carries with 
it a monopoly of the sale of such book 
or publication in the American market 
for some fifty years, such publication 
shall be the product of American work- 
ers. 

The officers of the International 
Allied Printing Trades Association, 
comprising. the International Typo- 
graphical Union, the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants Un- 
ion, the International Photo-Engravers 
Union, the International Stereotypers 
and Electrotypers Union and the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Bookbind- 
ers, a few years ago presented to the 
Senate Foreign Affairs Committee a 
survey of the effects of the manufactur- 
ing provisions of the Copyright Aot. 
This survey showed that these pro- 
visions protected the work opportuni- 
ties of some 75,000 American printing 
trades workers. So far as we know, 
this survey has never been challenged. 

Our figures for 1946 reveal that 
in some of the principal printing cen- 
ters, like New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Cleveland and 
San Francisco, photo-engravers were 
paid an average of $2 an hour; typo- 
graphical employes, $1.98; printing 
pressmen, $1.89; electrotypers and 
stereotypers, $1.84 ; bookbinders, $1.72; 
and bindery women, 94 cents. These 
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Protect American Labor 




















This craftsman receives an hourly wage three to five times the 
rate paid linotype operators in competing European countries 


figures represent average hourly wages 
paid in American book and publica- 
tion plants last year. 

Competitive printed matter, the prod- 
uct of workers in foreign countries, is 
produced at wages which in England 
are less than one-third those paid to 
American workers, in Belgium less 
than one-fourth and in Czechoslovakia 
less than one-fifth. 

With the nations of Europe equip- 
ping their plants with the most modern 
mechanization, with the wages paid to 
their workers averaging from less than 
20 per cent to not more than 35 per 
cent of our wages, and with the ma- 
chines used in those countries just as 
fast and as productive as those in the 
United States, we fully realize the 
dangers that confront our work op- 
portunities unless American printed 
matter has adequate tariff protection. 








With all due respect to our confi- 
dence that the productivity of Ameri- 
can workers is unexcelled and is, on 
the whole, greater than the produc- 
tivity of workers in other countries, we 
believe that a tariff rate of 15 per cent 
on printed matter and a tariff rate of 
30 per cent on leather book bindings, 
with such tariff rates based on foreign 
values, do not equalize the difference 
between the cost of production in the 
United States and the countries of 
Europe and Asia. 

Congress, in granting to an author— 
in reality, in most cases, to a pub- 
lisher—the exclusive sales rights in a 
book or publication, plus other exclu- 
sive rights, for a period of some fifty 
years, was justified in specifying, as it 
did, that such book or publication 
should be the product of American 
workers. 
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Following conferences over a long 
period of time, during which the offi- 
cers of the printing trades unions alone 
were willing to cooperate constructively 
with those in government service who 
sought corrective changes, we finally 
entered into what we believe we were 
entitled to consider a definite agree- 
ment with representatives of the State 
Department and others affected by 
copyright requirements. 

Attending the meeting at which the 
agreement was concluded were the 
Register of Copyrights, three repre- 
sentatives of the State Department, 
representatives of the Author’s League, 
the book publishers and the book man- 
acturers and the officials of the print- 
“ing trades unions. 

» The agreement was concluded Octo- 
her 10, 1945. ._The interested parties 

preed that it was extremely fair and 
would be helpful to the foreign authors 
mno alone had a right, in the past, to 
be critical. é' 

| That was in October, 1945. Up to 
he present moment the agreement has 
mot been put into effect. We have rea- 
Son to believe the explanation is that 
Sthose in authority in the State Depart- 
ment were not satisfied with that to 
which their representatives had agreed. 

Late in September, 1946, almost a 
year after representatives of the State 
Department had, as we understood, for- 
mally agreed to certain amendments or 
limitations to be added to the Copy- 
right Act, we learned that the Ameri- 
can division of UNESCO (United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 


Cultural Organization) had appealed 
direct to the American peace delegation 
at Paris to scrap the American Copy- 
right Act. 

As a result of such wholly uncalled 
for and unwarranted action—request- 
ing an American peace delegation to 
work with foreigners to scrap an 
American law—the annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
upon request of the officials of the Inter- 
national Allied Printing Trades Asso- 
ciation, unanimously advised UNESCO 
that “we bitterly protest such recom- 
mendations and renew our demand that 
those provisions of the Copyright Act 
so essential to safeguarding the work 
opportunities of the printing trades 
workers remain intact.” 

“Further,” said the convention, “the 
action of UNESCO in bypassing the 
President of the United States, the 
officials of the State Department and 
the Congress of the United States and 
its ignoring of those trade unions vi- 
tally affected by its activities warrant 
this convention in insisting that hence- 
forth, if UNESCO values the support 
of the American Federation of Labor 
on any contemplated action affecting 
the interests of the workers, the repre- 
sentatives of such workers shall be con- 
sulted before definite action is taken.” 

We understand that the National 
Commission on UNESCO, at its meet- 
ing last September in Washington, rec- 
ommended that “UNESCO _ itself 
promptly convene, or encourage exist- 
ing agencies to convene, an Interna- 
tional Congress of Book and Periodi- 


cal Publishers for the purpose of * * * 
considering specific methods for the 
elimination of barriers, including com- 
mercial barriers, customs duties, etc., 
to the free exchange of publications.” 

The American delegation was called 
upon to advance and support proposals 
for the removal of obstacles to the free 
flow of information. The delegation 
was urged to advance and support pro- 
posals for action to free the channels of 
international communication of “ob- 
stacles created by discriminatory or 
unduly restrictive copyright legislation, 
discriminatory or unfair rates, or other 
similar obstacles or laws.” 

The language of the above resolution 
indicates that this new agency of the 
State Department, with or without the 
knowledge and approval of its parent, 
has now moved in and taken over the 
work which has previously belonged to 
Congress. 

The printing trades unions emphati- 
cally protest efforts to transfer the em- 
ployment opportunities of American 
workers to the lower-paid workers of 
other countries. 

We hold that printed matter or other 
products of foreign countries which are 
competitive with American products 
should not be permitted entry into our 
markets at total costs which are less 
than American costs of production. A 
continuation of this condition endan- 
gers the work and wage security of 
American workers and will naturally 
force a reduction in American work- 
ers’ standards of living — standards 
which we are entitled to maintain, 


Bindery women are among workers whose job opportunities are menaced by moves against U.S. Copyright Act 
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ITH World War II having 

passed into history and with a 
year and a half of postwar reconversion 
chalked up by Father Time, California’s 
A. F. of L. movement takes a pause for 
inventory processes. Space 
is lacking for a detailed ee 
report on every important 
event, but the writer will 
attempt to cover the more 
outstanding developments 
that have taken place in 
recent months and those 
that suggest a trend for 
the future. 

The longest strike in the 
history of California, start- 
ing on January 14 of last 
year, is still going strong 
as this is written. The 
main issue in controversy 
is the union shop. Con- 
tract negotiations were 
commenced in April of 1945 by the 
several lumber and sawmill workers’ 
unions and the nine companies which 
control the redwood empire of Hum- 
boldt and surrounding counties of the 
Northern California coastline. 

Every attempt to work out a fair set- 
tlement was met by a cold rebuff from 
the lumber barons. The fact that 85 per 
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MR. FLANAGAN 


cent of the 4,000 workers involved 
favored strike action indicates the feel- 
ing of these A. F. of L. members to- 
ward the arbitrary anti-labor manipu- 
lations of this employer group, which 
has always ardently cham- 
pioned the open shop in 
order to keep its employes 
under complete subjuga- 
tion. 

The lumber mills were 
shut tight until July of 
1946. The companies had 
expected the workers to 
come crawling back to 
their jobs long before then, 
but when these hopes 
proved vain the strike- 
bound mills announced 
their intention to open up 
with scabs. This only 
Aaused the 4,000 members 
of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners to reinforce 
their picket lines. Hundreds of wives 
and mothers lent their wholehearted 
support, including picket duty side by 
side with the men. 

All through the strike the lumber 
moguls have used everything in the 
book in their effort to break down the 
solid ranks of the A. F. of L. members. 


DANIEL V. FLANAGAN 


Regional Director of Organization 


This has included threats of eviction 
from their homes, jailing of pickets for 
alleged illegal activity, restraining 
orders and injunctions against picket- 
ing. The strikers have replied by not 
retreating an inch. 

Accepting a challenge from the em- 
ployers, who claimed that. the men 
really wanted to return to work but 
were prevented from doing so by union 
Officials, the Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers submitted an employer con- 
tract proposal to the workers for ap- 
proval or rejection by secret ballot. 
This proposal contained the open-shop 
type of maintenance of membership 
and, in addition, the employers had the 
audacity to stipulate that the scabs 
would be kept on their jobs with seni- 
ority preference over the returning 
A. F. of L.men. Evidently the “smart” 
boys in the employers’ camp felt that 
the union men, many of whom have up 
to twenty-five years’ seniority on their 
jobs, would be breaking down the gates 
to return to work after this prolonged 
strike. However, the employers’ strat- 
egy was again dead wrong and the 
company proposal was snowed under 
by a thirty-to-one majority. 

The United Brotherhood of Car 
penters and Joiners, the California 
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State Federation of Labor and every 
A. F. of L. ‘affiliate in the state is giv- 
ing all possible assistance to this deter- 
mined bunch of American unionists in 
their good fight against the imposition 
of economic strangulation through the 
open shop. Our movement in Cali- 
fornia feels that right will prevail and 
that victory will be ours in the not dis- 
tant future. 


Progress in the Canning Industry 


Our group of cannery workers’ un- 
ions, affiliated with the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, gets 
stronger day by day. The entire fruit 
canning industry in 
Northern California, employing some 
65,000 workers in the peak season, have 
achieved since 1937 an outstanding 
record of progress under the banner of 
the A. F. of L. In the August, 1946, 
issue of this magazine, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer George Meany 
gave an excellent account of 
the fine gains in wages and 
working conditions won by the 
cannery workers which have 
placed them in a place of pres- 
tige and importance in Cali- 
fornia’s A. F. of L. family. 

In spite of this great eco- 
nomic advance, the C.I.O. To- 
bacco and Agricultural Work- 
ers Union, headed by a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party 
and aided and abetted by a 
number of party members and 
followers, attempted to take 
wer the A. F. of L. cannery 
workers, The standard Com- 
mie technique was instituted. 

Smear campaigns were launch- 
ed against the national leaders 
of the A. F. of L., against the 
International Brotherhood of 


§ Teamsters, against the local 


union leaders and ‘against all 
A. F. of L. officials who took 
part in the battle against the 
Kremlin lovers. 

The personnel of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board’s 
regional headquarters at San 
Francisco gave the C.I.0. 
group every possible advan- 
tage in its desperate attempt to 
take over. During the period 
leading up to and including the 
hrst election conducted by the 
San Francisco office of the 
NLRB, held October 8, 1945, 
the A. F. of L. representatives 
were rebuffed on numerous 
occasions by the “neutral” 
government agency, while our 
opponents were granted every 
consideration, The fact that 
the NLRB in Washington ul- 
imately upheld our contention 
handling of this first 
had been highly irreg- 


that { 
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ular and threw it out speaks for itself. 

A new election was held August 26, 
1946, and the A. F. of L.-Teamsters 
were winners by a decisive majority. 
The NLRB at Washington has not yet 
given an official certification to the 
Teamster-affiliated group of cannery 
unions due to the numerous objections 
and challenges filed by the Commie-led 
C.1.O. Tobacco Workers. However, 
our unions, under the banner of the 
California State Council of Cannery 
Unions, are proceeding with negotia- 
tions for an industry-wide contract for 
Northern California which will benefit 
65,000 workers. Substantial increases 
in hourly wages, piecework rates, over- 
time pay and vacation periods are be- 
ing requested, along with a number of 
improvements in working conditions, 

I feel that great credit is due all who 
lent a helping hand to bring about this 


fine result. The workers in this im- 
portant food-processing industry, which 
supplies this nation and the world with 
millions of cases of canned goods each 
year, have demonstrated their intelli- 
gence, awareness and Americanism by 
electing to remain with one of the oyt- 
standing bulwarks of our democracy, 
the American Federation of Labor. 


Our Drive Against Communism 


With the entire country now up in 
arms against the destructive forces of 
communism, a program that was 
launched just a few short months ago 
by the A. F. of L. movement in the 
San Pedro-Wilmington area of Cali- 
fornia should be of general interest. 


also as the chief deep-water port for 
Los Angeles County. Because of its 
strategic importance to the industrial 


A worker in heavy industry. His is an increasingly important role in California 
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lifeline of Southern California, the San 
Pedro-Wilmington area had become a 
concentration point for C.I.O. union 
leaders who, on orders from Moscow, 
were attempting to take over the work- 
ers in the shipyards, merchant marine, 
synthetic rubber plants and every other 
important segment of industrial life in 
that community. 


Some early successes apparently 
went to the heads of these anti-Ameri- 
can individuals and, where their prac- 
tice had formerly been to operate be- 
hind the scenes and underground, they 
now began with a great flourish to 
emerge from their phony-front organi- 
zations and openly proclaim their alle- 
giance to the Communist Party. 

This was too much for the red- 
blooded Americans who make up our 
membership of over 30,000 in ninety 
local unions in that area. To show the 


true feelings of A. F. of L. workers 





toward these intruders from the 
Kremlin, a program was worked out 
through the office of the Central Labor 
Council of San Pedro and Wilmington. 
This program called for a half-day 
work holiday for the entire A. F. of L. 
movement in the area for the purpose 
of attending a mass meeting at the 
Wilmington Bowl. To say that the 
demonstration was a success is putting 
it mildly. The Bowl was filled to the 
rafters and thousands milled around on 
the outside. 

That these workers were deeply in- 
terested in hearing the reports of their 
leaders in this all-out fight against the 
Communists was evidenced by the fact 
that the audience of upward of 25,000 
A. F. of L. members stayed until the 
last speaker had finished and then, by 
a resounding unanimous vote approved 
the following resolution : 

“(1) That all American Federation 
of Labor unions in this area stand 
ready to stamp out that mockery of 
freedom known as Communism. 

“(2) That all American Federation 
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Officers of various trade unions in the fabulous motion picture industry. 
All of Hollywood’s workers, including the stars, belong to the A. F. of L. 


of Labor unions combat morally and 
financially any communistically-led or- 
ganization that attempts to take over 
the work of any of its memberships. 

“(3) That we dedicate ourselves to 
fight for Americanism, so that we may 
live as free men and women with the 
right to bargain with our employers for 
American Standards of living. 

“(4) That we denounce all isms 
which lead to dictatorship. The world 
has enough hunger, misery and slavery. 

“(5) That we reaffirm our faith in 
our ability as Americans and trade un- 
ionists to win our rights to a decent 
livelihood in a community of free 
people.” 

This demonstration clipped the wings 
of the high fliers from Moscow and 
they will remain grounded for a long 
time. 

The death knell has also been 
sounded for the “Committee for Mari- 


time Unity,” the brain child of Harry 
Bridges and other C.I.O. followers of 
the Stalin philosophy. Through this 
“front” organization they had hoped to 
take over control of our vital maritime 
industry. Among the A. F, of L. or- 
ganizations responsible for this impres- 
sive American victory, the Seafarers 
International Union and its affiliate, 
the Sailors Union of the Pacific, must 
be singled out for particular praise. 


Outlook in Los Angeles 


The Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association of Los Angeles County, 
that infamous citadel of labor-hating 
employers, is on the march again. Dur- 
ing the recent worldwide conflict the 
activity of this group had a definite let- 
down, due mainly to the fact that the 
American Federation of Labor had 
given its no-strike pledge and Cali- 
fornia affiliates of the A. F. of L. were 
determined to keep the pledge in spite 
of numerous provocations by this brain 
trust of the union busters. 


Following V-J Day and the liquida- 





tion of the War Labor Board system 
of compulsory arbitration, the M. & \ 
launched its postwar campaign agains 
unions. - Picking up where it had lef 
off just before Pearl Harbor, it lined 
up tremendous economic pressure 
highly skilled propaganda and a batter 
of legal talent. 

The open-shop champions had many 
weapons to use against organized h. 
bor—business boycotts and bank pre. 
sure to force fair employers to adopt 
the M. & M. anti-union program, 
financial backing of national concerns, 
a controlled press, political front or. 
ganization like the “Yardbirds” and 
“Women of the Pacific,” a “coopera- 
tive” police department and the - 
called “GI Trucking Company,” mack 
up of hired thugs experienced in 
smashing picket lines. 

The anti-labor organization’s mos 
effective means of harassment and in- 
timidation, however, was use of 
the courts. The labor injunction, 
criminal prosecution of pickets, 
mass trials, civil and criminal 
contempt actions, conspiracy 
charges—these unconstitutional 
and oppressive devices have been 
forged into deadly weapons by 
those who plot the destruction o 
the labor movement of Los An- 
geles County. 

Whatever may be the merits of 
any particular dispute, the use of 
unconstitutional methods by pro- 
fessional union-baiters must be 
condemned by fair-minded citi- 
zens in all walks of life. More 
than a dozen prolonged strikes 
were provoked in Los Angeles in 
the latter part of 1946 over the 
issues of recognition and the open 
shop. Ac-ording to the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association’s own fig- 
ures, most of the strikes since V-J Day 
involved these basic issues. Every one 
of these disputes was termed an “ille- 
gal” labor disturbance in vio!"tion ot 
the “Hot Cargo Act” by the M. & 
M.’s releases, one or more injunctions 
were issued in each controversy and 
many union representatives and rank- 
and-file members were charged with 
contempt of court. ; 

The voices of workingmen an¢ 
women in Los Angeles were soon 
raised in protest. The secretary of the 
Los Angeles County Central Labor 
Council declared: 

“In virtually all these strikes, mat 
agement has refused’ to negotiate ™ 
spite of the fact that the majority o 
employes were members when the ut 
ions sought agreements. Many of them 
defied directives of the National Wat 
Labor Board or the National Labor 
Relations Board. Stalling tactics wert 
used to discourage members and t 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Herbert Hoover, former President of 
the United States—It may come as a 
great shock to 
American taxpay- 
ers that, having 
won the war over 
Germany, we are 
now faced for some 
years with large ex- 
penditures for re- 
lief for those peo- 
ple. Indeed, it is 
something new in 
human history for the conqueror to 
undertake. Whatever the policies might 
have been that would have avoided this 
expense, we now are faced with it. And 
we are faced with it until the export 
industries of Germany can be suffi- 
ciently revived to pay for their food. 
The first necessity for such a revival 
is sufficient food upon which to main- 
tain vitality to work. Our determina- 
tion is to establish such a regime in 
Germany as will prevent forever again 
the rise of militarism and aggression 
within these people. But those who be- 
lieve in vengeance and the punishment 
of a great mass of Germans not con- 
cerned in the Nazi conspiracy can now 
have no misgivings. For all of then— 
in food, warmth and shelter—have been 
sunk to the lowest level known in a 
hundred years of Western history. If 
Western civilization is to survive in 
Europe, it must also survive in Ger- 
many. And it must be built into a co- 
operative member of that civilization. 


Wayne Morse, U.S. Senator from 
Oregon—The victory of the Republi- 
can Party last No- 
vember should be 
welcomed and not 
feared by organized 
labor. The Repub- 
lican victory would 
not have been won 
in many districts, 
notably in the key 
industrial cities of 
the nation, had it 
not been for the fact that hundreds of 
thousands of union workers and mem- 
bers of their families voted the Repub- 
lican ticket. What will the Republicans 
do with their victory? I am confident 
the responsibility which the election has 
placed upon my party will cause all 
groups within it to see the importance 
ot working in unity for the common 
good of the nation. I think the leaders 
ot the Republican Party should remem- 
ber that the vote of the people did not 
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take the form of a mandate for any 
particular pieces of legislation and cer- 
tainly not for any particular anti-labor 
legislation such as the Case bill. If my 
party lives up to the obligations which 
the voters have entrusted to it, and if 
it takes advantage of the greatest op- 
portunity for public service which it has 
had since 1920, it will avoid the mis- 
takes which it made in 1920. The Repub- 
lican Party must guard against those 
who would make it an anti-labor party 
and, at the same time, it must not hesi- 
tate to pass whatever legislation in any 
field is necessary to protect the public 
welfare. I am confident that by 1948 
the Republican Party wil! have demon- 
strated to the workers of America that 
it can be counted upon to protect and 
advance their best economic interests. 


Charles J. MacGowan, president, 
International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers—We hold 
that the best inter- 
ests of the wage- 
earners as well as 
of the people as a 
whole are served by 
increasing produc- 
tion, in quality as 
well as in quantity, 
and by proper wage 
standards which as- 
sure sustained purchasing power to the 
workers and thereby establish higher 
national standards for the environment 
in which they live and the means to 
enjoy cultured opportunities which is 
their inalienable right. Let us never 
forget that we are building civilization. 
Ours is the high responsibility of im- 
proving our standards of living and 
thus raising American civilization to 
new heights. The greatness of any 
civilization is measured not alone by 
its level of per capita output. It is 
partly measured by the kind and qual- 
ity of its production and the economic 
well-being of its people. After all, the 
real measure of a civilization is the 
kind of men it produces. They are the 
builders of tomorrow. No nation ever 
became or remained great by imagining 
that it had achieved its full industrial 
stature at the sacrifice of the economic 
growth of its people. The fate which 
befell the Roman Empire, ancient 
Babylon and more recently Germany 
and Japan are typical examples where 
such a practice was tried and found 
wanting. Let us make it crystal clear 
that in business management, in gov- 








ernment and in trade union leadership 
we are able to distinguish excellence 
and honor it, to recognize shortcom- 
ings and demand their correction, and 
to insist upon a voice in the working 
out of our own destiny. 


George Q. Lynch, president, Pattern 
Makers League of North America— 
Why is the closed 
shop being kicked 
around so bitterly 
by the anti-labor 
politicians and the 
big money inter- 
ests? There must 
be a reason—-and 
there is. It is be- 
cause the closed 
shop is one of the 
strongest safeguards of the unions. In 
fighting the closed shop the enemies of 
labor also oppose the union shop, which 
is quite different but which accom- 
plishes the same result. Both protect 
the union against chiselers and free 
riders, who want all the benefits of 
union wages and working conditions 
without assuming any of the responsi- 
bilities for maintaining them or paying 
any of the cost. They also guard the 
unions in another and more important 
way—they prevent anti-union employ- 
ers from firing union people and re- 
placing them with people who either 
wish to shirk union responsibility or 
who are afraid to join. If the closed 
shop and the union shop were abolished, 
some employers would try to break up 
the workers’ organizations with which 
they now have agreements. Something 
else would happen. In thousands of 
instances the union members would re- 
fuse to work with the free riders, strike- 
breakers and other obnoxious people. 


Let Congress stop that if it can. 





Matthew Woll, second vice-president, 
A. F. of L.—The problems involved in 
the labor proposals 
under consideration 
by Congress are ex- 
tremely complex. I 
think a most care- 
ful inquiry must be 
had of all proposals 
before a definite 


ya 


* conclusion is 


A reached. We should 
not be unmindful of 
the forces of labor as they are mani- 
festing themselves in lands abroad. 
Let us be careful that we do not drive 
labor here to emulate practices and pro- 
cedures followed abroad because of a 
hasty and ill-conceived or ill-designed 
resort to parliamentary restrictions, 
The tentacles of restriction and limita- 
tion cannot be fastened on free labor 
without endangering free individual ad- 
venture and personal enterprise. 
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bAn increase of five cents an hour, 
making a total of 15 cents in the last 
six months, has been obtained by Local 
470, Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, at the Triangle Paper Com- 
pany, Covington, Ky. 


PA closed shop and wage increases of 
more than $1 a day have been won at 
San Diego, Calif., by Locals 402 and 
500, Hotel and Restaurant Employes, 
in recent negotiations with three drug- 
store. chains, 


>Contracts negotiated by Local 516, 
International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, with firms in Duluth, Minn., 
provide pay increases ranging from $25 
to $50 a month. 


bSome 700 members of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters employed in 
fifteen St. Louis planing mills have 
won increases ranging up to 15 cents 
an hour. 


>A wage increase of $15.25 weekly and 
a reduction of hours from 40 to 37% 
have been gained by the International 
Typographical Union for newspaper 
printers at Waterloo, Iowa. 


bLocal B-453, Electrical Workers, and 
the electrical contractors at Springfield, 
Mo., have entered into an agreement 
calling for an increase in pay of 27% 
cents an hour. 


>Wage increases of 25 cents an hour 
have been gained by Local 902, Broth- 
erhood of Painters, in a new pact with 
the Master Painters Association of El 
Paso, Texas. 


bA pay boost of $29 monthly has been 
won by Local 315, International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, in negotiations 
with ice manufacturers of Contra Costa 
County, Calif. 


bA five-year no-strike, no-lockout 
agreement has been signed by Local 
161, Cleaning and Dyehouse Workers, 
and the Associated Cleaners and Press- 
ers, St. Louis, 


bWage increases ranging from $5 to 
$21 a week have been gained by Local 
31, Printing Pressmen and Assistants, 
in a contract signed recently with the 
Baltimore Sun and Evening Sun. 
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>An arbitration award in Detroit has 
given an annual pay increase of $360 
to employes of the Department of 
Street Railways coming within the 
jurisdiction of Local 214, American 
Federation of State, County and Mu- 
nicipal Employes. 


POver 2,300 Butcher Workmen, mem- 
bers of Locals 195, 196, 198, 199, 56 
and 469, have won weekly pay in- 


creases ranging from 21 to 31 per cent 
in an agreement signed with the A. and 
P., American Stores, Food Fair and 
Baltimore Markets in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland. 


bA wage hike of 15 cents an hour has 
been gained by Local 1859, Furniture 
Workers, in negotiations with the J. R. 
Clark Box Manufacturing Company of 
Minneapolis. 





ee 
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The new president of the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployes is T. C. Carroll. He was 
chosen by the union’s grand lodge 
officers and general chairmen at a 
special election held in Detroit last 
month. Mr. Carroll succeeds Elmer 
E. Milliman, who died suddenly 
December 31 while undergoing an 
operation. 

The new chieftain of the Main- 








1.C Carroll Is New Head of Way Men 





tenance of Way Employes is 52. He 
was secretary of the union’s Execu- 
tive Board from 1922 to 1925 and 
since 1925 has been vice-president 
for the Southeastern region. 

As he took office, Mr. Carroll paid 
a warm tribute to his predecessor. 
And he pledged: 

“We are going to continue to 
march forward. Regardless of what 


may come, we refuse to go back.” 
— 
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Out California Way 


(Continued from Page 26) 


cause them to quit the job or resign 
from the union.” 

On December 16, 1946, representa- 
tives of local unions and councils, 
speaking for 300,000 A. F. of L. mem- 
bers throughout Los Angeles County, 
met in the Labor Temple and adopted 
a declaration that “a state of emergency 
in labor-management relations in this 
area has been created by the constant 
use of courts and injunctions by em- 
ployers as a weapon in their war to 
destroy legitimate unions.” The dele- 
gates and representatives present at 
this meeting authorized a forty-five day 
“educational period” during which la- 
bor’s story would be told frankly and 
truthfully to all. They further decided 
that, following the educational period, 
a general meeting of all American Fed- 
eration of Labor trade unionists 
throughout the county would be called 
—in the dayttme—if the Emergency 


‘Committee deemed such a demonstra- 


tion advisable. 

As the “Declaration of a State of 
Emergency in Labor-Management Re- 
lations” itself says, organized labor in 
Los Angeles is determined to be “free 
from further attacks by those anti- 


The Labor 


social and selfish interests which seek 
to disrupt the economy and jeopardize 
the future of Los Angeles County.” 
The A. F. of L. cannot and will not 
permit them to turn back the clock and 
restore the miserably low wages and 
vile working conditions of former years. 


- Labor and the Legislature 


The fifty-seventh session of the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature promises to set 
a numerical record for anti-labor bills 
submitted. Many of these parailel the 
vicious proposals now before Congress. 
Such bills would make permanent Cali- 
fornia’s Hot Cargo and Secondary Boy- 
cott Act, which is at present a wartime 
measure ; would outlaw the closed shop 
and make enjoinable through court pro- 
cedures most established union prac- 
tices. 

The California State Federation of 
Labor has mobilized all its resources 
to counteract the anti-labor legislative 
drive and has on its own submitted 
about 100 bills relating to unemploy- 
ment insurance, workers’ compensation, 
state employment and numerous other 
matters that would benefit workers 
fundamentally. Labor is hopeful that 


Injunction 


(Continued from Page 15) 


This slight relaxation of the doc- 
trine of the Duplex case was not, how- 
ever, founded in any way on the Clay- 
ton Act, but was based on the common 
law principle of an interest of the em- 
ploye in the subject matter which jus- 
tified interference with the employer’s 
business. 

In reaching this conclusion the 
court, speaking through Chief Justice 
Taft, gave lucid expression to a truth 
then and even now too little under- 
stood. 
unions ) : . 


_They were organized out of the neces- 
sities of the situation. A single employe 
was helpless in dealing with an employer. 
He was dependent ordinarily on his daily 
wage for the maintenance of himself and 
family, If the employer refused to pay 
him the wages that he thought fair, he 
was nevertheless unable to leave the em- 
ploy and to resist arbitrary and unfair 
treatment. 

Union was essential to give laborers an 
opportunity to deal on equality with their 
employer. They united to exert influence 
upon him and to leave him in a body in 
order by this inconvenience to induce him 
to make better terms with them. They 
were withholding their labor of economic 
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value to make him pay what they thought 

it was worth. 

The right to combine for such a lawful 
purpose has in many years not been de- 
nied by any court. The strike became a 
lawful instrument in a lawful economic 
struggle or competition between employer 
and employes as to the share or division 
between them of the joint product of 
labor and capital. 

To render this combination at all effece 
tive, employes must make their combina- 
tion extend beyond one shop. It is help- 
ful to have as many as may be in the 
same trade in the same community united, 
because in the competition between em- 
ployers they are bound to be affected by 
the standard of wages of their trade in 
the neighborhood. Therefore, they may 
use all lawful propaganda to enlarge their 
membership and especially among those 
whose labor at lower wages will injure 
their whole guild. It is impossible to 
hold such persuasion and propaganda 
without more to be without excuse and 
malicious. 

Obviously the same principle applies 
today on a broad national scale. The 
effect of competition goes far beyond a 
single community. 

While these and hundreds of other 
cases, state and federal. served to 


spread public understanding of the 


its friends in the lower house will act 
as an offset against the lack of friends 
in the State Senate. In addition, labor 
hopes that the fairness and justice evi- 
denced by Governor Warren in his first 
term will be maintained through the 
present crucial legislative session. 

In this article I have endeavored to 
show that the A. F. of L. movement in 
California has continued its progress 
up to now in spite of the obstacles 
placed in its path and that it is deter- 
mined to carry on the good fight against 
any and all opposition. 

The state’s population has increased 
from an estimated 7,000,000 in 1941 to 
an estimated 9,200,000 in 1946. Where 
some of the so-called experts antici- 
pated that a big part of this increase 
would be eliminated at the war’s end, 
the contrary has proved true. In addi- 
tion, there has been an increase of mil- 
lions and millions of dollars in new 
capital invested in California for vari- 
ous industrial activities, including au- 
tomobile manufacture, steel mills and 
other industries that bids fair to make 
this state one of the nation’s ranking 
industrial centers. 

We of the American Federation of 
Labor in California are resolved to 
keep pace with this remarkable advance 
in population and industrialization with 
a corresponding advance in member 
ship, in strength and in the manifold 
benefits of our trade union movement. 


abuse inherent in the use of injunc- 
tions in labor disputes, the infamous 
Daugherty injunction issued by Judge 
Wilkerson to break the railway shop- 
craft strike of 1922 probably did more 
to hasten legislative reform than any 
other. In connection with that strike 
alone, nearly 300 different injunctions 
were obtained by various railroads. 

The circumstances under which the 
Daugherty injunction was issued were 
particularly offensive. Judge Wilker- 
son, formerly an official of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and recently appointed 
a federal judge, was called upon by the 
then Attorney General, Harry M. 
Daugherty, to exercise his authority as 
a court of equity to impose restraints 
on the strikers. In his book Daugh- 
erty himself relates: 

“After looking around for a judge, 
Judge Wilkerson was finally selected. 
He was out of the city, but came back 
to Chicago. I * * * was most for- 
tunate in getting Wilkerson. _ He had 
long been in the service of the govern- 
ment as District Attorney. * * * He 
agreed with me on every point and 
granted the temporary injunction with- 
out a minute’s delay.” 

In its breadth of restrictions, this 
judge-made injunction law was almost 
without equal. I shall not attempt to 
indicate the full extent of the prohibi- 
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tions contained in it, for to do so would 
render this article entirely too prolix. 
Suffice it to say that peaceful argu- 
ment and persuasion were prohibited 
either on or off the company property, 
by any word or act, written or oral, 
directed to a person either employed 
or seeking employment. The order 
made copious use of catchall words 
and phrases, such as “in any manner,” 
“directly or indirectly,” “any person 
or persons, organization or associa- 
tion” and “by letters, telegrams, tele- 
phone, word of mouth or otherwise.” 
Even suggesting in any way or seek- 
ing to cause any worker to abstain from 
work was absolutely prohibited. Per- 
sonal rights were swept aside in the 
most autocratic and lawless manner. 
Public indignation was thoroughly 
aroused. Continued efforts were made 
in the legislative halls of state and 
nation to correct the evil. Meanwhile, 
injunctions such as that issued against 
the Stone Cutters, prohibiting refusal 


to work on non-union material, kept 
resentment at a high level. 

From the experiences of this period 
following the enactment of the Clayton 
Act and prior to the enactment of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act 
in 1932, certain important and highly 
significant conclusions regarding the 
practices of equity courts in issuing 
labor injunctions gradually gained gen- 
eral acceptance. It became ever more 
apparent that— 

(1) The labor injunction deprived 
citizens of their personal liberties, fre- 
quently in violation of constitutional 
mandate, and unjustly aligned the 
courts on the side of the employer in 
labor disputes. 

(2) The courts were not a suitable 
forum for the settlement of industrial 
disputes. 

(3) Instead of promoting justice, 
the labor injunction promoted injustice. 

(4) Use of the injunction in labor 
cases was a usurpation of power by 


Anti-Labor Proposals 
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extend organization and the benefits of 
bargaining over as wide an area as pos- 
sible has been recognized time and time 
again, not only by leading economists 
but by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


COOLING-OFF PERIOD 


Organized labor takes strenuous ex- 
ception to the provisions in S. 55 for- 
bidding any strikes under any circum- 
stances during the period and in any 
plant whatsoever, during the period 
that a board is seeking settlement of 
a dispute by mediation or conciliation 
or for the period of sixty days follow- 
ing intervention by the board, which- 
ever occurs first. 

We -have on several occasions ex- 
plained the reasons for our opposition 
to the compulsory “cooling-off” period. 

First, we object to it on principle. 
It is an unjustified invasion of an es- 
sential liberty—the right to strike— 
and violates the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment prohibiting involuntary servitude. 

Second, it suggests what is com- 
pletely untrue, namely, that unions call 
and engage in strikes at the drop of a 
hat, in a moment of heated excitement, 
without any consideration for the wel- 
fare either of union members or of the 
general public and without allowing 
any opportunity for governmental 
agencies to attempt mediation and con- 
ciliation. 

Third, it is impracticable. It has 
not worked in the past, as overwhelm- 
ingly shown by our experience under 
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the War Labor Disputes Act, and it 
will not work in the future. Unions 
faced with such a legislative freeze will 
be forced rapidly to develop their dif- 
ferences with employers into full-blown 
formal labor disputes in order to invoke 
the services of the mediation and con- 
ciliation agencies and immediately to 
start the sixty-day period. 

Finally, a sixty-day waiting period 
would make many strikes completely 
ineffective. 

In seasonal industries such as the 
canning industry, to name but one of 
many, the producers could very well 
process an entire year’s crop in a sixty- 
day span. In the construction industry 
a major portion of the building or re- 
pair work which is under way could be 
completed in a sixty-day interval ; many 


entire factories have been constructed | 


in approximately that time. And in all 
industries a sixty-day waiting period 
would give the employer full opportu- 
nity to take all necessary steps to defeat 
the strike. 


JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES 
H.R. 1096, H.R. 880 and H.R. 725, 


among others, would outlaw so-called 
“jurisdictional strikes” under any and 
all circumstances. It is a great mis- 
take, which many persons make, to 
think that jurisdictional disputes occur 
among workers only. In essence, dis- 
putes over jurisdiction are part and 
parcel of the fundamental fact of com- 
petition ; they occur in every phase and 
on every level of society. 





equity courts and resulted in wide- 
spread disrespect for law. 

(5) Punishment for contempt with- 
out jury trial for violation of sweeping 
injunctions issued by the same judge 
who imposed punishment was out of 
harmony with democratic ideas of jus- 
tice and fair play. 

(6) Injunctions did not settle the 
problems involved in industrial dis- 
putes but frequently delayed settle- 
ments and created new difficulties and 
obstacles to collective bargaining. ' 

In order to abolish these evils Con- 
gress undertook lengthy investigations. 
In 1932, after full consideration and 
discussion of the problems invol\ ed, 
and with the aid of those best informed 
in regard thereto, Congress finally per- 
fected and enacted into law the Norris- 
LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act. The 
operation of that act, aimed at the 
abolition of the injunction evil, will be 
discussed in next month’s article. 

TO BE CONCLUDED 


We all recall the many disputes that 
have existed among various executive 
agencies of government and among 
committees of Congress. 

It is easy but altogether misleading 
to point to particular instances of juris- 
dictional disputes that have not been 
fully settled. That overlooks entirely 
the countless thousands of disputes that 
have been peacefully and effectively re- 
solved in the only manner that they 
should be resolved, namely, on a volun- 
tary basis and in the house of labor 
itself. 

I haven’t the slightest doubt that the 
record of the American Federation of 
Labor in this respect is far superior to 
any record that could have been made 
by any governmental agency enforcing 
an artificial, compulsory law. 

Such a law would not, I am certain, 
resolve jurisdictional disputes; it can 
only serve to create discord and a great 
many new disputes. 


FEDERAL MEDIATION BOARD 
Title 1 of the Ball-Taft-Smith bill 


provides for the establishment of a 
Federal Mediation Board. We have 
no objection to any extension of the 
conciliation and mediation functions of 
the Department of Labor. However, 
it does appear to be completely unnec- 
essary to create yet another adminis- 
trative agency to accomplish what can 
be well accomplished with existing ma- 
chinery in the Department of Labor. 
We believe that a greater fund should 
be appropriated to the U.S. Concilia- 
tion Service and that it should be 
strengthened. 


[Additional material from President 
Green’s statements to the Labor Commit- 
tees of the Senate and the House will 
appear in the next issue.] 
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Nifice Workers’ Trade 


(Continued from Page 13) 


organized office worker as a group of 
misguided workers led by some rascal 
who is continuously forcing them te 
strike and irritating their boss and 
Uncle Sam. 

With such a misconception of or- 
ganized labor in his mind—continually 
refreshed, as it is, by the daily press 
and by professional touts—he decides 
that he wants to have absolutely noth- 
ing to do with unions. The office 
worker must be brought to a realization 
of the truth about organized labor— 
that its activities benefit the nation by 
improving the lot of all who must toil in 
order to live. He must be brought to an 
understanding of the place which there 
is for him in the American Federation 
of Labor—in the Office Employes 
International Union, an organiza- 
tion formed by, dedicated to, offi- 
cered and run by office workers, 
for office workers, its sole purpose 
being to champion and protect 
office and clerical workers in their 
struggles to achieve economic 
well-being and to enjoy their full 
rights as workers and citizens. 

As a result of his misconcep- 
tions regarding the purposes of 
the organized labor movement, its 
methods and its achievements, the 
unorganized office worker is afraid 
of embarrassment in the eyes of 
his fellow workers, neighbors and 
friends were he to affiliate with 
a union. These misconceptions 
must be overcome. They can be 
overcome through correct knowl- 
edge of the aims of the labor 
movement and of the historic part 
which it has played and is con- 
tinuing to play in the achievement 
of worthwhile social objectives 
for all mankind. The unorgan- 
ized worker must come to realize 
that the American Federation of 
labor has proved itself down 
through the years and stands 
four-square on its record of patri- 
otic and unselfish service in the 
long struggle to build a more de- 
cent world for us all. 

The office worker, on awaken- 
ing and looking around, may find 
that all other groups are organ- 
zed. His own employer practices 
the principles of organization 
every day in the operation of his 
‘nterprise. Without the organi- 
zation of procedures, work load 
and standardization of practice, a 
company would be stopped in its 
tracks, Further, the employer is 
probably a member of a trade as- 
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sociation, of the Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, the Chamber of Commerce, or 
other employer organizations through 
which employers as a group work for 
their common objectives. 

There is a place for the office worker 
in the American Federation of Labor. 
Every day more office workers are 
becoming aware of this fact. Our or- 
ganization presently has functioning 
more than 200 local unions throughout 
the United States, its possessions and 
Canada. These local unions are com- 
posed entirely of office workers who 
have recognized their need for collec- 
tive action through organization. These 
local unions carry on their business 
under the laws of our land and func- 





Like factory sister, office girl chooses her bargaining agent the 


tion autonomously within the frame- 
work of our international union laws, 
which the local unions themselves, 
through convention action, prescribe. 
Our local unions today hold over 500 
collective bargaining contracts with all 
types of establishments and enterprises 
in which office workers are employed. 

Yet another misconception prevalent 
among unorganized office workers is 
the idea that organization would be 
detrimental to the establishment in 
which they are employed. Some em- 
ployers who have accepted collective 
bargaining in connection with their 
plant operations feel particularly 
grieved when their office workers turn 
to organization to accomplish the same 
ends. Such employers sometimes react 
as though it were a personal rebuff. 

Forward-looking, law-abiding em- 
ployers will not interfere with or at- 
tempt to prevent their office workers 
from joining the Office Employes In- 
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ternational Union. Sensible employers 
realize that, sooner or later, office work- 
ers must and will turn to organization 
in order to obtain true job security, 
higher wages and the other benefits 
which accrue through the practice of 
real collective bargaining. Many em- 
ployers have already found that union- 
ization of their office workers has been 
followed by a further increase in office 
efficiency and harmony. They have 
found, too, that through dealing with 
a responsible union they are relieved 
of many of their previous office prob- 
lems and that the union is of material 
benefit in promoting effective and effi- 
cient office functioning. 

Union members are keenly interested 
in the growth and prosperity of the 
employer’s enterprise. They recognize 
that the efficient performance of their 
tasks means further gains for their em- 
ployer, making possible further im- 
provement in the workers’ salary rates 
and working conditions. 

When faced with the reality of or- 
ganization of his office employes, an 
employer is often awakened to the fact 


that his office staff is very poorly. paid, 
although he may have enjoyed thinking 
of his office workers as “a part of man- 
agement.” Regardless of their possible 
close working proximity to the em- 
ployer, they are still workers and they 
are confronted with the problem of try- 
ing to live on meager salaries all out of 
line with their job responsibilities and 
the skills they must possess. 

The unorganized office worker is 
groping for the solution to his pressing 
economic problems. Many thousands 
of office workers have found that the 
answer lies in organization, through 
which they have obtained needed im- 
provements in pay, proper overtime 
compensation, proper job classification 
and assurance of adequate paid vaca- 
tions and sick leave. 

Last but not least, they are recog- 
nizing that only through union organi- 
zation and the establishment of con- 
tracts between their union and their 
employer can they gain assurance of 
job security and promotion opportu- 
nity, and a method for the processing 
of their justifiable grievances which 
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the nations pledged to the United 
Nations to cooperate with the machin- 
ery for achieving the economic and so- 
cial objectives of the United Nations. 
We can understand the reluctance of 
the U.S.S.R. to join a trade organiza- 
tion, or even the International Bank or 
Fund, if she finds the methods difficult 
to gear in with the Russian system. 
But we have difficulty understanding 
why international agreements provid- 
ing for the improvement of labor 
and living standards or cooperating 
with organizations such as FAO or 
UNESCO would interfere with, or be 
contrary to, the pledges so often given 
by the U.S.S.R. 

But this is not the only challenge 
faced by the I.L.O. The recognition 
accorded the I.L.O. by the United Na- 
tions presents a challenge to the nations 
which adhere to the United Nations 
Charter to make every effort to satisfy 
the labor conventions which were 
drafted and agreed to after long and 
careful deliberation. 

Although the United States has been 
a member of the I.L.O. since 1934, we 
have satisfied only five of the fifty-two 
conventions or recommendations in ef- 
fect. While it is true that the stand- 
ards in the United States are in most 
cases higher than the minimum set by 
the I.L.O., this excuse for inaction is 
not a valid one. It would be helpful 
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and would encourage other nations to 
ratify the conventions if we in the 
United States pledged ourselves to ob- 
serve the minimum standards. 

While we have the highest living 
standards in the world, we must not 
forget that the minimum standards con- 
tained in I.L.O. conventions are in a 
number of instances higher than ours. 
For example, only one of our states 
gives the degree of protection to chil- 
dren and young workers which the 
I.L.O. has established in the conven- 
tion prohibiting night work in factories 
for children under 18. 

While an I.L.O. convention passed 
in 1933 and ratified by thirty-three na- 
tions provides for one day’s rest in 
seven, and while this is the accepted 
practice in the United States, only 
seven of our states have such a legal 
standard. Only twenty of our states 
have laws providing compulsory work- 
men’s compensation, which is a basic 
standard adopted by the I.L.O. many 
years ago. Only ten states have work- 
men’s compensation laws which in- 
clude a waiting period of five days, the 
standard set by the I.L.O. And only 
twenty state laws provide benefits as 
high as the I.L.O. standard of two- 
thirds of the worker’s wages. 

Of course, many of the subjects dealt 
with in I.L.O. conventions are, under 
the Constitution of the United States, 


previously had to be borne in silence. 

Office workers are losing their mis- 
conceptions and their fears and are be- 
coming aware of the gains they can 
achieve through the Office Employes 
International Union. They are per. 
ceiving that through trade unionisn 
they can achieve a fuller recognition 
of the importance of the skills and 
learning which they must possess ji; 
order to handle their work. 

The Office Employes International 
Union is not a political organization 
It is a free and democratic trade union 
It is not committed to nor does it sub- 
scribe to or promote any “ism.” Each 
member is always free to exercise the 
franchise in accordance with his own 
desires and convictions. 

We know that under our free enter- 
prise system and with our democratic 
form of government we, as a people 
have surpassed all others in promoting 
and improving our standard of liveli- 
hood and well-being, and we are co- 
operating closely with the 7,500,000 
other A. F. of L. members to preserve 
the American free enterprise system. 


outside the scope of federal action. 
They are matters which are dealt with 
by the states. At the conference of the 
I.L.O. in Montreal last September this 
problem was considered and steps were 
taken to correct this situation. The 
changes will require federal govern- 
ments such as the United States to re- 
fer conventions and recommendations 
of the International Labor Organi- 
zation to the states for action. The 
Department of Labor is setting up ma- 
chinery to consult with the state gov- 
ernments for this purpose. 

This job will not be easy. The I.L.O. 
is not an easy organization to drama- 
tize. It is far removed from the spec- 
tacular of the past few years. But it 
affects the lives of all our people. It 
has made higher standards of life pos- 
sible in the United States by raising 
standards in other nations. To un- 
derstand the job done by the I.L.O. for 
the past quarter of a century, you would 
have to talk to the 10-year-old young- 
ster who is in school instead of in the 
factory. You would have to talk to 
the industrial worker who no longer 
lives in fear of the effects of illness or 
accident, to the maritime workers 
whose hours have been shortened. t 
the native laborer who in many coun- 
tries was treated like a slave but now 
has a measure of protection. 

We have no illusions about the size 
of the job to be done. But we believe 
our great power imposes on our people 
a great responsibility to help bring 
about peace with justice in return for 
the privilege of living in peace under 
justice. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
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HE wind whipped down the street. 

The girls’ wraps were blown about 
them, and the boys hunched deeper in- 
side their coats. 

“Gee, what a wind!” gasped Beth. 
“It’s enough to knock a person down.” 

“It sure is,” came from Hank. 

“There goes my scarf,” shrieked 
Faye, and down the street she raced in 
pursuit. 

The boys ran with her, and only 
when the scarf caught on a tree were 
they able to retrieve it for her. 

“Oh, thank you,” she said gratefully, 
tying it over her head again. “My ears 
are frozen.” 

“I don’t wonder,” said Bruce. “I'll 
be glad when we get to the lodge rooms 
myself. I hope the heat’s up good.” 

“It will be warm there,” assured 
Beth. “My uncle Syl is always on the 
job, and that’s his job.” 

“IT hope your uncle knows we like it 
warm,” said Faye. 

As they turned the corner a stronger 
gust of wind hit them and they made 
a dash against it to the entrance of the 
Labor Temple. They bumped into sev- 
eral others who were going just as fast 
to get out of the biting wind. 

“What a lion March is this year,” 
said Mary Anne Barnes, as she untied 
her scarf and shook out her curls. 

“What a mess of lions, if you ask 
me,” said Jimmy Jamieson. 

“Tt’s warm in here,” shouted a couple 
of boys from the top of the stairs. 
“Come on up and thaw out.” 

In the pleasantly warm room the 
Junior Union was having its regular 
Friday afternoon meeting. The boys 
and girls were coming in pairs or in 
groups of three or more, and those who 
slipped in later had a little difficulty in 
finding places to sit. But as usual they 
managed, and soon they were all ready 
for the meeting, but not before that old 
greeting, “Look what the wind blew 
in!” had been heard many times. 

The speaker who had been invited 
hy the program committee to talk to the 
Junior Unionists was Walter Craw- 
ford, a young man who not many years 
before had heen a member of this same 
Incal. In his opening remarks he told 
them that he had climbed the same 
stairs many times. 


“And the first hundred or so times 
was not to attend meetings here,” he 
revealed, “but to make arrangements 
for us to get a place to have our get- 
togethers. You see, we were the first 
such group organized in town, and no 
one knew whether we would amount to 
anything or not. The older people were 
dubious about letting us have the club 
rooms for our own use, and to get the 
big room for a large party was really 
next to impossible. But we finally con- 
vinced them. Then, after they let us 
have the rooms, we were so scared we 
wouldn’t measure up to all our boasts 
and get to keep the privilege that we 
almost killed ourselves trying.” 

“That was the same time my brother 
Tom belonged,” said Bruce. “I’ve heard 
him talk about it.” 

“Yes, we only had eight members 
for that first year or so, then suddenly 
everyone we knew wanted to belong. 
It’s been a great outfit.” 

“Say, Mr. Crawford,” called out one 
of the boys, “did you know we won first 
prize at the Central Labor Union fair 
last fall? We had the best union label 
exhibit there.” 

“Yes, I know about that, and about 
many other things you boys and girls 
have been doing,” the speaker replied. 
“It has given me a great deal of inter- 
est to sort of watch you out of the cor- 
ner of my eye. You see, I’ve been 
looking out for you from time to time 
for a good long while. That’s why I’m 
here today. I want to talk with you 
about the coming summer vacation. 

“T’ve been listening to some of the 
ideas expressed by young people here 
and there and I wonder just how you 
kids feel about things. Soon school 
will be out, and there will be jobs open 
to many of you. Working summers is 
a good thing, but there is always the 
chance that you’ll like the money-in-the- 
pocket sound so well that in the fall 
you'll forget to listen for the school-bell 
again. Don’t let that happen. Too 
many men and women have worked for 
years to give you the opportunity of 
going to school. Too many parents are 
counting on you to finish. 

“There’s nothing I can think of that 
will mean as much to you and vour 
success in life as a good high school 
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education. It opens the way for you 
to go on to college if you wish, and if 
you start apprentice training, which 
many of you will, no doubt, you are 
better fitted for the work ahead of you. 
You girls, many of whom will have 
secretarial positions, take nurse’s train- 
ing, study to be teachers, get married— 
no matter what, you will find your edu- 
cation your best recommendation. 

“There are ever so many things | 
could say to you, and some I will men- 
tion, but the main point is that a young 
person growing up in America, in the 
United States, today has the gift that 
has been denied to others for genera- 
tions, the gift of an education. Make 
good use of it!” 

Mr. Crawford talked a while longer 
and then he finished with these words : 

“You may think I go all out for edu- 
cation. Well, I do. I’m for it. Not 
only that which you find in books, but 
the education you get by doing things, 
by learning a trade or by becoming 
skilled in any way, in any trade or pro- 
fession. And I want you youngsters 
to realize how important it is to make 
the most of what you have. 

“Just like you’re doing here. Your 
Junior Union is one of the finest organ- 
izations in town, and the whole town is 
proud of you, not only the labor people 
who know you best but others who 
have watched you during the last few 
years. We’re all for you, and we’re all 
proud of you.” 

At the conclusion of his talk Jimmy 
and Beth and Faye, who had charge of 
refreshments, sounded the gong, and 
the hot dogs and soft drinks were set 
out. 

By the time the meeting was over, 
the wind had subsided and it was not 
quite so cold. The crowd broke up, 
the meeting rooms emptied and soon 
the young people were on their way to 
the homes which awaited them. 

“Gee, I wonder if any of us will ever 
come back to make a speech to the 
future Junior Unionists,” said Faye. 

“IT wouldn’t doubt it,” said Hank. 
“Tf it’s you, I’d want to come along 
and cheer.” 

“I'll notify you,” she laughingly 
promised, as she bounded up the steps 
to her home. “See you tomorrow.” 






































































Why waste money? Why accept inferior 


merchandise and second-rate services? You 
work hard for your dollars and you’re entitled 


to the finest values when spending those dollars, 


If you want to be sure you’re getting all 
that’s coming to you, make it a rule always to 
look for the union label, the union shop card 
and the union service button. These emblems 
are your guarantee of real value for your dol- 


lars and cents. 


Be a loyal trade unionist and a canny shop- 
per! Don’t spend your union-earned money 
on trashy merchandise and inferior services. 

Be wise! Get value-plus for your dollars. 

Buy union-labeled goods and use union 

services always. Refuse substitutes — they 


just can’t compare! 


And pass the good word along to your 
friends. They'll really appreciate the tip. 





